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AMES FORD BELL, son of James S. 
and Sally Ford Bell, was born in 
Philadelphia in 1879. Not only was his 

father the greatest merchant miller of his 
time, but his grandfather and great-grand- 
father were millers; in fact, he is a de- 
scendant of a line of millers extending 
back to England before representatives of 
the family came to America. He therefore 
inherits the best traditions of the industry, 
and is an exponent of its highest ideals and 
achievements through generations of mill- 
ers, all of whom were of high standing 
and good repute. 

He received his primary education in 
the public schools of Philadelphia and 
Minneapolis, then went to Lawrenceville 
for preparatory work, and finally attended 
the University of Minnesota, graduating 
with the degree of B. S. 

His father, having in mind his future 
occupation, directed his education in lines 
which would be especially valuable to a 
miller, and his study of Ty was 
such as to qualify him for a thorough un- 
derstanding of the properties of wheat 
and flour. 

His business career began in 1901, when 
he entered the great milling establishment 
of the Washburn-Crosby Company, of 
which his father was president; eight 
years later he became a director, and in 
1915, after the death of Mr. James S. Bell, 
he became one of’ its vice-presidents. 

In 1902 he married Miss Louise Heffel- 
finger. Mr. and Mrs. Bell have four 
children, who are very much in evidence at 
their Park Avenue residence, and also at 
their country home, Belford, on the shores 
of Lake Minnetonka, Although Mr. Bell 
has never permitted himself to become 
actively interested in any business other 
than milling, he is a director of the North- 
western National Bank and the Minne- 
apolis Trust Company, of Minneapolis, as 
well as the Scandinavian Trust Company 
of New York. He is also a trustee of the 
Minneapolis Art Institute and the Dun- 
woody Institute. 

He has travelled abroad extensively, but 
his more notable journeys have been made 
to Newfoundland, northern Canada and 
Alaska, where he went to make a collection 
of wild animals for presentation to the 
University of Minnesota, being much in- 
terested in natural history. These are 
being made, at Mr. Bell’s expense, into 
habitat groups, which show the animals in 
their native haunts. 

Mr. Bell finds his greatest satisfaction 
in his home life, although he is a member 
of a number of clubs, among them the 
Minneapolis, Lafayette and Minikahda, of 
Minneapolis, the University, of Chicago, 
and the Philadelphia Art Club. 

To a fine, well-trained and well-stored 
mind Mr. Bell adds a complete under- 
standing of the milling business and its 
manifold problems, -in which he has had 
ample practical experience. Of a tactful 
oan generous nature, he is broad in his 
views and sound in his principles. Serving 
the Food Administration wi t compen- 
sation of any kind, he makes large sacri- 
fices both of his time and his means, and, 
fortunately, is in a position to be able to 
do so. 


Comparatively unknown, personally, to 
members of the trade outside the sphere 
of his local influence, he approaches his 
difficult task with an mind and a 
disposition to be fair nial unprejudiced to 
all concerned. Above all, he undertakes 
the work in a spirit of altruism and confi- 
dence in the integrity and idealism of the 
American milling industry. The selection 
of Mr. Bell for this onerous and respon- 
sible position was a wise one, and the 
results will fully justify the confidence 
reposed in him. 





New Foreign Trade Record Set 


American exports in May were valued at 
$551,000,000, a gain of nearly $21,000,000 
over April, according to a statement issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. The total exports for the 12 
months ended with May were valued at 


nearly $6,183,000,000, the highest figure 
ever recorded for any one year. 

Imports for May were valued at $281,- 
000,000, the greatest total for any one 
month in the history of American com- 
merce. For the year ended with May, 
goods to the value of $2,600,000,000 were 
imported into the United States—another 
record. 

Merchandise entered free of duty in 
May amounted to 71 per cent of the total, 
and for the 12-month period to 69.3. per 
cent, 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important “Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 
LIABILITY ON A NOTE 


Judgment in favor of the Ortonville 
Elevator & Milling Co. has been affirmed 
by the Minnesota supreme court, in a 
case involving liability on a note. 

Defendants, as partners, executed a 
joint note to the milling company to evi- 
dence an accrued debt. Defendant Luff 
was not interested in the company, but 
his associate, Sanborn, was general man- 
ager of the mill. For convenience the 
cashier of a bank, where it was expected 
that the note would be negotiated, was 
named as payee. 

Three months after the note was given 
the partnership was dissolved and Luff 
purchased the firm assets and business, 
agreeing to assume certain obligations, 
not including the note in question. At 
the same time, Sanborn stated that the 
firm owed no other debts to the bank or 
its cashier than those specified. The note 
was never intended to belong to the bank, 
nor to the cashier named as nominal 
payee, and he indorsed it to the mill. 

Under this state of facts, the supreme 
court, in affirming judgment in favor of 
the mill on the note against Luff, holds 
that the mill was not estopped to collect 
the note by reason of the statement made 
by Sanborn concerning the outstanding 
debts, since the statement was made to 
Luff in the capacity of a co-partner, and 
not as the mill’s manager. 











GRAIN FREIGHT WEIGHTS 


The effect and validity of various pro- 
visions of the Illinois statutes relating to 
the weighing of grain by railroad com- 
panies were considered lately by the Illi- 
nois supreme court in the case of Shella- 
barger Elevator Co, vs. Illinois Central 
Railroad Co., in which the court reversed 
a judgment obtained by plaintiff in a 
lower court on a claim for loss of grain 
in transit. The principal points eer 
cated by the higher court are as follows: 

Under the law in question, a railroad 
company is bound to weigh grain received 
for transportation, regardless of expres- 
sion of desire by the shipper therefor. 

The provision of section 1 of the law 
requiring bulk grain to be wei by the 
carrier is not limited to shipments in 
less than carload lots, when read in con- 
nection with the provisions of the next 
section requiring track scales to be in- 
stalled for wlaling carload lots at sta- 
tions where shipments have aggregated at 
least a certain quantity, and where a 
majority of the shippers demand such 
scales. : 

The requirement of the act for wei 
ing grain on a railroad company’s receipt 
and delivery thereof is not invalid as be- 
ing unreasonable or class legislation, but 
the provision of the law which purports 
to make a shipper or consignee’s sworn 
statement as to the weight of a shipment 
conclusive against the railroad company, 
where the company has failed to weigh 
grain as required by the law, is unconsti- 
tutional, as a deprivation of property 
without due process of iaw. This invalid 
provision is, however, so far separable 
from the other provisions of the law as 
not to taint them with invalidity. 

Persons testifying to the weight of 
grain loaded or unloaded may refresh 
their recollection as to such weights by 
reference to memoranda from which they 


’ of the propo 


are able to make positive statements as of 
personal knowledge. 

The requirement of the law in ques- 
tion for weighing grain shipments was 
not affected by the subsequent enactment 
of the Illinois uniform bi 

The law does not make the railroad 
company an absolute insurer that the 
samp’ 8 of grain received for transporta- 
tion be delivered, and it is open to 
the company to excuse failure to deliver 
the full quantity by sho that the loss 
resulted from an act of God or the public 
enemy, or the negligence of the shipper. 

The carrier cannot evade liability under 
the law by exacting from the shipper an 
agreement that the former shall not be 
liable “for differences in the weights of 


grain, seed or other commodities caused 
yo. 


. . discrepancies in elevator 
weights”; such a = pagar is invalid as 
contravening the public policy, expressed 
both in the Illinois constitution and the 
statutes of the state, to protect shippers 
of grain against imposition by carriers in 
cases where grain is inexcusably lost in 
transit. 

NON-BINDING ACCEPTANCES 
Upon reason, as well as legal decision, 
a purported acceptance of an offer to buy 
or to sell goods [s insufficient to create a 
binding contract, if it qualifies the terms 


of the offer. Yet failure to give effect to. 


this principle continues to be a source of 
controversy every day in the business 
world. Only the other day, the appellate 
term of the New York Supreme Court was 
called upon to apply it in holding that 
where goods were ordered for shipment 
“as soon as possible,” f.o.b. destination, no 
enforceable contract was formed by an 
acceptance calling for delivery f.o.b. place 
of shipment, with deduction of freight 
charges from the purchase price, and a 
statement that the proposed seller could 
give no definite shipping date. The court 
said: 

“The law is too well settled to require 
citations that, in order to establish a legal 
contract through the medium of corre- 
a it must be made to appear that 
there was not only a plain, unequivocal 
offer, but that the acceptance of such offer 
was equally plain and free from am- 
biguity. That there must have been an 
exact meeting of the minds of the con- 
tracting parties in respect to every detail 
sed contract, and if the precise 
thing offered has not been accepted, or if 
the acceptance was in any manner quali- 
fied by conditions or reservations, however 
slight they may have been, the universal 
rule is that no enforceable contract is 
thereby established, but that such accept- 
ance must be treated as:a rejection of the 
offer.” 

But it is generally held by the courts 
that where the party to whom the accept- 
ance is sent signifies his assent to the terms 
which qualify the original offer, then there 
is a binding contract, since there is a final 
meeting of minds. 

NON-RESIDENT CORPORATIONS 

That a milling or grain may oe 3 may be 
ee from recovering damages for 

reach of another’s contract to buy or sell 

where the contract was made, and 
was intended to be performed, in a state in 
which the corporation had not acquired 
legal permission to do business, is shown 
by the recent decision of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals in the case of Dahnke- 
Walker Milling Co. vs. Bondurant. 

Plaintiff, a Tennessee corporation, sued 
defendant for breach of a contract to sell 
14,000 bus wheat. Trial of the suit result- 
ed in judgment in the mill’s favor, but the 
court of appeals has reversed the judg- 
ment on the und that the defendant 
presented a valid defense by showing that 
the contract was made in Kentucky and 
was to be performed by delivery of the 
wheat there, and that plaintiff had not 
complied with the requirements of the Ken- 
tueky law that foreign corporations main- 
tain resident ry PO for the purpose of 
service of any legal process against the 
company in the state, and file a statement 
with the secretary of state showing where 
such service may be made, etc. 

The Court of Appeals recognized the 
rule that where a non-resident company’s 
business transacted in a state is of a 
purely interstate nature, is no 
necessity for complying with such state 
laws, which apply only to domestic busi- 
ness. But it is found that in this case 
there was no right to sue because the 
entire transaction was to be consummated 


of lading act. 
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in Kentucky. The fact that the mii] jp. 

tended after receiving delivery 01 the 

wheat in Ken to transport it outside 

the commonwealth did not constitute the 

transaction one of interstate character. 
FIRE AS A LEGAL EXCUSE 

Has a mill a ri to cancel flour con. 
tracts in case its Pp it burns? According 
to the weight of judicial authority thi; 
interesting question propounded by a flour 
salesman must be answered in the ney:ative 
except as the contracts may contai), spe. 
cial provisions showing a mutual int: ition 
that the agreements might be annulled jn 
such an event. 

Said the United States Supreme (ourt 
in holding that one who had contracied {, 
furnish cloth to the government w:is not 
released from liability for failing ‘0 de- 
liver the goods as he had agreed, by reason 
of the fact that the mill producing the 
stuff was destroyed by fire pending de- 
liveries: 

“Tm ble conditions cannot | per- 
formed; and if a person contracts to do 
what at the time is absolutely impossible, 
the contract will not bind him, becaiise no 
man can be obliged to perform an iipos- 
sibility; but where the contract is io do 
a thing which is possible in itself, th« per- 
formance is not excused by the occurrence 
of an inevitable accident or other con- 
tingency, although it was not foreseen by 
ag or! nor was within his control.” (9¢ 
U. S. 29.) 


The principle was applied in the case of 
Hottellet vs. American Corn Milling 
Co. (160 Illinois oe Court Re- 
ports 58) in which it was decided that 
destruction of defendant’s mill by fire did 
not excuse failure to deliver hominy feed 
as contracted by defendant, there being 
no saving clause in the contract. 

In this case, the evidence tended to show 
that — buyer expected that the feed 
would be manufactured at defendant's 
mill, knowing that defendant dealt in its 
own product only. But the court decided 
that this circumstance should not be 
deemed to excuse defendant’s non-per- 
formance of the contract, considering the 
facts that the contract contained no quali- 
fications upon the duty to deliver the stated 
quantity of “hominy feed,” and that sub- 
stitute feed was available to defendant in 
the market to fill its contract. 

In another case, the Illinois Supreme 
Court applied the same rule to an instance 
where a manufacturer of iron unsuccess- 
fully sought to evade liability in damages 


for failing to deliver, on the ground that 


its mill had burned. The court said: 
“The general doctrine is, that where 


‘ parties, by their own contract and positive 


undertaking, create a duty or charge upon 
themselves, they must abide by the con- 
tract and make the promise good, and 
either do the act or pay the damages.” 
(153 Til. 110.) 

In a similar controversy, the New York 
court of appeals declared : 

“There was no physical or natural im- 
possibility, inherent in the nature of the 
thing to rformed, upon which a con- 
dition that the mill should continue can be 
predicated. The article was to be manu- 
factured and delivered, and whether by 
that particular machinery or in that mill 
woul bok be deemed material. True, the 
contract specifies the mill as the place, but 
it necessarily has no importance, except 
as designating the place of delivery. For 
aught that appears, other machinery could 
have been substituted. The defendant 
agreed to furnish a certain manufactured 


article a@ specified day, and it cannot be 
excused accident, even if it prevented 
performance. If it sought protection 


such a contingency it should have 
been provided for in the contrac!.” (60 
N. Y. 491, 492.) 
A. L. H. Street. 





Bulk Wheat from Australia 

" Australia has been rimenting with 
shipments of wheat to England in bulk. 
A report one of these shipments 
states that the wheat was received in 4 
satisfactory condition, only slight warmth 

noticeable. On discharge by ¢le- 
vator it was impossible to give 4 reliable 
outturn, on account of the quantity of baz 
wheat on top of the bulk wheat. The whole 
shipment was 1 per cent short. The value 
as against bag wheat was about 414d 4 
quarter less. Purchasers at pancheee 

that, ite the slight warmth, the 
0 po To in an absolutely perfect 
condition. 
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BA eZ Jizz Settin’ in the shade listenin’ to 
ay Re ZA, Ne hum of the mill,” said Old Dad 
E, “Z~ Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
cr ep “a feller thinks of a lot of fool things. 

ay if SA jos, the other day, for instance, I got 

eS Ye ——> to wonderin’ what had become of the 
. SO se ‘old fashioned cute millet who thought he had 

\ fl m ~ the world licked because he knew how to save 
b a tenth of a cent a*barrel on power cost. Now 





















i, /i)\,, days ef a miller goes fiddlin’ with problems 
M4 “like that, a large four-legged and two-horned 











PRECEPT AND PRACTICE 


Good old Doe Wiley seldom opens that 
cavernous aperture which serves as an-en- 
trance to his countenance without placing 
his equally abnormal foot in it. At a 
convention held, most appropriately, at 
East Aurora, New York, where cranks 
most do congregate, he told the assembled 
multitude that “the greatest curse of the 
American nation today, next to booze, is 
our common white flour. . . . Ninety 
per cent of the teeth of the children in our 
public schools are bad, and in nearly all of 
the cases these bad teeth are caused by im- 
proper nourishment. Feed your children 
potato skins and the bran of wheat and 
they will have good teeth.” 

Has it ever been the pleasure—or rather 
the pain—of the gentle reader to see the 
good Doc Wiley feed himself? If not, he 
has missed a sight unequaled, except at 
feeding-time in the Zoo when the larger 
and more voracious of the animals are 
taking their nourishment. Does he eat 
“the common white flour” which he finds 
in front of him made into delicious white 
rolls? Raw-ther; not by ones or twos, but 
by the half dozen. Does he call out for 
his favorite foods, potato skins and bran, 
and refuse to be comforted until they are 
forthcoming? Not so the attentive waiter 
can hear him. The good old Doc believes 
in preaching to others whatever happens 
to come into his somewhat: addled head 
when he lets the jaw-moving machinery 
loose; as for practice, that is quite another 
thing. His appetite would breed a famine 
in the midst of plenty; he does not, exactly 
eat, he gobbles; nor is he very particular 
what stands within the reach of his very 
active knife, fork and spoon. He is a 
most valiant trencherman, one of the very 
best, and all that comes his way seems 
appetizing to his undiscriminating taste. 
Like Bret Harte’s Australian Emeu— 


“Old saws and gimlets but his appetite 
whets, 
Like the world-famous bark of Peru, 
There is nothing so hard that this bird will 
discard, 
And nothing its taste will eschew.” 





HOW MUCH IS “MUCH”? 


In a reply to one of the foolish people 
who seek information, or are said to do so, 
through the syndicated column, “Foods: 
They Build or Destroy. A Searching 
Study and Fearless Discussion of the 
Things People Eat,” which the eminent 
Branny McCann perpetrates upon the 
Public, in newspapers which are credulous 
enough to accept his drool, this “authority” 
States: “Much of the winter wheat of this 
country is grown in Texas.” This will be 
hews-indeed to Texas. In 1916, the winter 

‘heat crop was over four hundred and 
tighty-one million bushels, to which the 
state of Texas contributed thirteen million, 
two hundred bushels, or less than three per 
sas it being the thirteenth state in the 

nion in point of wheat production. Bran- 
hy’s information on this subject is equally 
reliable with that which he emits concern- 
Ing flour and other food products. 


THE OLD GAME AGAIN 


It is evident from Senator Gore’s amend- 
ment to the food control bill, which he 
offers “in the nature of a substitute,” that, 
despite Secretary Houston’s frank dis- 
claimer of any desire or intention of hav- 
ing the matter of food administration 


‘placed within the jurisdiction of his de- 


partment, the wily politicians are still en- 
deavoring to sidetrack Mr. Hoover, the 
proposed Food Administrator, and have 
some of their own functionaries placed in 
control. 

It is also quite obvious that these gentle- 
men yearn for the usual perquisites, since 
the bill provides that the Board of Food 
Administration shall consist of two mem- 
bers, besides the Secretary of Agriculture, 
each of whom shall receive a salary of ten 
thousand dollars a year. Senator Gore 
evidently has the politician’s repugnance 
to any public service that is voluntary and 
without remuneration, as setting a danger- 
ous precedent; he much prefers to the free 
service of Mr. Hoover and his splendid 
staff of trained, experienced and unpaid 
experts, that which shall cost the govern- 
ment twenty thousand dollars a year and 
give the politicians a chance to put in office 
a couple of favorite sons, who ,can be 
relied upon to make a mess of the whole 
business. 

In case this substitute should win, which 
is most improbable, Mr. Hoover could 
hardly find it possible to serve under the 
proposed board, as it would tie his hands 
completely; this of course would be most 
agreeable to the nest of politicians and 
functionaries which has been diligently 
planning to sidetrack him ever since his 
name was mentioned for the position of 
Food Administrator. 

Inasmuch as Secretary Houston would 
probably find it impossible to attend per- 
sonally to the duties of such a board, it 
would naturally follow that he would ap- 
point his assistant, Mr. Carl Schurz Vroo- 
man, late contributor to La Follette’s 
Weekly, to the post as his substitute, thus 
turning over food control to bureaucracy, 
and gratifying the long-cherished hope of 
the Washington functionaries. From the be- 

inning The Northwestern Miller has sus- 
pected Mr. Carl Schurz Vrooman of being 
the “bug under the chip” in opposition to 
any bill that would place food administra- 
tion in the hands of Mr. Hoover and elimi- 
nate from control certain officials of the 
Department of Agriculture who have been 
yearning for a chance to secure greater 

er. 
Senator Gore’s substitute bill merely re- 


_news the old fight made against placing 


Mr. Hoover in control, and that seems te 
be its real object. Mr. Hoover’s offense 
against Washington officialdom consists in 
being willing to serve the government with- 


out pay; politicians and office-holders re- - 


sent bringing into the service of the 
country an outsider who has not arrived at 
prominence through the ordinary political 
processes. This, in fact, has been the real 
animus back of the opposition to the food 
control bill ever since it was introduced, 
and such men as Senators Gore, Reed and 
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who has no axes to grind, no political 
henchmen to reward, who can be relied 
u to set a fast pace for efficiency, and 
who wants no money for his services. 

A the programme of Senator Gore, 


“et the President can be trusted to set 


his face; he understands the true value of 
Mr. Hoover’s services, and has already an- 
nounced that, if the bill passes, he will 
make him Food Administrator under it. 


_ Secretary Houston, at the same time, gave 


his approval to such an arrangement, and 
can hardly give consistent countenance to 
the pro substitute, although it names 
him as one of the Board of Food Adminis- 
tration, along with the two other gentle- 
men whom senator has in mind, who 
are quite willing to serve their country at 
ten thousand dollars per. Unless the 
wishes of the President be overborne, and, 
at the same time, the unanimous desire of 
the people of the country, Senator Gore’s 
“in the nature of a substitute” is apt to 
be the last stand of organized bureaucracy 
against the utilization by the government 
of men of affairs, politically unknown, who 
are willing to give ability of the very 
highest order to the service of their coun- 
try without money and without price. 

It has been agreed that the Senate will 
vote on the food control bill on July 21, 
and it is to be hoped that there will be no 
further delay. hose senators who are 
blocking its passage are oblivious of the 
fact that the country is perilously near a 
very serious situation in regard to food. 
Pending the passage of the bill, mills are 
unable to buy wheat and grind flour with 
any assurance of being able to sell their 
product without loss; stocks are so low in 
the eastern centers of population as to be 
really dangerous; and should an actual 
shortage of flour result, there will surely 
follow bread riots of considerable magni- 
tude, for which the Senate alone will be 
entirely responsible. 

The mills have done their utmost to pre- 
vent such a calamity; they have warned 
the authorities, and in vain. At a time when 
they should be grinding to their utmost 
capacity to supply present and future re- 
quirements which are perfectly obvious, 
they are unable to do more than a very 
limited, hand-to-mouth business. In re- 
sponse to their repeated appeals to be 
given authority to buy wheat and sell flour 
freely, they are told that nothing can be 
done until the food control bill passes, and 
the obstructionists in the Senate are de- 
termined to block its passage as long as 
possible, regardless of the danger which 
impends. 





THE OFFICIAL CALAMITY HOWLER 


After a too brief silence, Mr. Carl 
Schurz Vrooman, author of “Taming the 
Trusts,” ex-contributor to McClure’s and 
LaFollette’s Weekly, and, for the time be- 
ing, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
has again unleashed his talking mechanism, 
and proposes to give it full speed ahead 
during the immediate future, since his 
country is in danger and only can be saved 
by his mouth action, which is certainly 
astonishing and phenomenal. 

Cc. S. v. recently honored the city of 
Chicago with a visit of a few hours. Of 
course he improved the opportunity to get 
himself interviewed, as he never neglects 
such a chance. The Chicago Tribune says 
that he “laughingly termed himself ‘the 
herald of the administration on food mat- 
ters.’” He did not state who invested him 
with the title, but it is to be assumed that 
he did it himself. 

Mr. Vrooman took occasion to say that 
he was “working in conjunction with Mr. 
Hoover,” which is open to doubt; had he 
said “in opposition to Mr. Hoover,” it 
would have come nearer to the complexion 
of affairs as they now appear to close ob- 
servers of the situation in Washington. 
He also delivered himself of the follow- 
ing bit of extravagant rodomontade: 
“There is a world shortage of food, and 
famine is staring every nation of Europe 
in the face. If we do not succeed in our 
efforts to stimulate production and elimi- 
nate waste here, more people will die in 
Europe in the next year than have been 
slain in European battles during the past 
year.” This is, of course, sheer rot; there 
does not exist the remotest danger of 
famine in Europe, at least among the 
allies, whose welfare is the sole concern of 
this country at present, and Mr. Vrooman 
makes such extravagant and sensational 
statements merely for oratorical effect and 
to get sensational publicity, for which his 
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appetite is exceedingly voracious, almost 
equaling that of old Doc Wiley, now, 
happily, in the sere and yellow leaf of his 
newspaper fame. 

Far more real and infinitely more alarm- 
ing than the European famine which he 
prophesies is the impending calamity fore- 
told in the following threat: “I am about to 
start on a talking campaign in every state 
west of the Mississippi.” This is indeed 
sad news for the patient people. In these 
days, when everybody who can be of any 
use is being put to work in the service of 
the country, from picking oakum and 
making bandages to service in the army 
and navy, it seems strange that the De- 

artment of Agriculture can find nothing 

tter to do with the five thousand a year 
it pays this functionary, than use it in 
employing one whose chief business seems 
to be that of sensational windjamming. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER GOOD SENSE 

The following extract from a leading 
editorial in a daily newspaper, unfortu- 
nately not identified by name to The 
Northwestern Miller, contains so much 
sound sense so forcibly expressed that it 
is regarded as worth reprinting in full: 

Foolish individuals demand that laws 
be passed to forbid the making of ordi- 
nary flour. 

And incidentally, while they are still 
eating white bread in England, we are 
advised here to give up white bread that 
we may have the pleasure of sending our 
flour across the ocean. Very humorous 
idea, this seems to be. 

Equally humorous is the suggestion 
that the making of normal flour and other 
normal food be prohibited. 

We are told, “You ought to eat the 
a grain, the outside, the inside and 
a Rad p 

You might as well say to a cow grazing 
in a field, “Don’t eat only the grass, eat 
a little of the ground with it, don’t waste 
the ground.” 

The inside machinery of a cow will not 
digest earth—although the roots of the 
grass do digest it and change it into ex- 
cellent cow food. 

The inside machinery of a human being 
will not digest certain foods that the cows 
digest easily. 

or instance, the outer part of grain, 
while it is harmless and while it makes a 
good broom for sweeping out the system, 
taken in moderation as bran or other- 
wise, is not a hwman food, 

Those gentlemen who want to compel 
human beings to eat the entire grain 
would be surprised at the results if they 
gave a man for a few months nothing but 
the outside of the wheat or the corn or 
whatever it is. The man would die of 
hunger. 

If the advice of the foolish were taken, 
the “middlings,” the bran and the other 
foods that are wisely used for cattle, and 
thus changed into meat and milk, would 
be fed to human beings, and be entirely 
wasted, because they would not be di- 
gested. 

Scientists in Europe, examining the 
matter, have discovered that it is folly to 
compel human beings to swallow since 
they cannot digest those parts of the 
grain which are wisely removed and fed 
to the cattle to fatten them. 

Let this be understood by those who 


are starting out to tell the American pub- - 


lic “how to solve the food question.” 





HELPING UNCLE SAM 

Some time ago the Washburn-Crosby 
Company received the following letter 
from Commander Bennett, of the United 
States navy: 

“The firm may possibly be interested in 
what led me to calmly ask you for some- 
thing I could get in no other way, and 
whose .value, at the time, I but incom- 
pletely realized. I was lunching with some 
advertising men a week or so ago, and 
tried to banter them into getting up a 
slogan for us, something in the line of 
‘For King and Country,’ as the English 
have, and I bemoaned the fact that the 
only real, truly appropriate slogan in this 
country was the one that Washburn-Crosby 
had, and I said it was a pity that we could 
not get something as good. 

“One of these men suggested that we use 
the slogan anyway. It seemed to me, 
although I am not a business man, but only 
a naval officer, that such a thing was rather 
unethical. Then he said ‘Why not ask 
Washburn-Crosby about it?” He said your 
reputation was such that, if it was proper- 
ly brought before you, the chances were 
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you would be glad to let us use it for some 
particular purpose. Finally, all these men 
—I find advertising men absolutely con- 
scienceless—said I might just as well go 
the whole hog and try to get your back 
cover page of the Saturday Evening Post. 
~ J assure you that I held off for a long 
time, but, since I came to this office, I have 
become lost to all sense of shame, and am 
now a professional beggar, and, in that 
I think I would make a good col- 
lege president, so I just naturally sent the 
letter which you received and to which 
you made so delightful a reply.” 

The “delightful reply” referred to was 
not only permission to use the “Eventually 
—Why Not Now?” phrase, and the back 
cover in the Saturday Evening Post 
enga by the Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany, but also the Pay $m that the millers 
pay the cost of advertisement them- 
selves, a mere trifle of nine thousand dol- 
lars for the single insertion. 

The result was the beautiful and most 
effective advertisement which appeared on 
the back cover of the Saturday Evening 
Post of July 7, with a drawing, given by 
the artist Mr. Leyendecker, the cost of the 
color plates being borne by the Washburn- 
Crosby Company. Of course American 
men of business have no souls above money- 
getting, and no patriotism worth speak- 
ing of, if the politicians ate to be credited ; 
they must be watched very carefully by 
government functionaries of the Vrooman 
type, lest they should make exorbitant 
profits out of the needs of the people. Of 
course all millers are “food barons” and 

rofiteers, if certain congressmen are to 
believed. Nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, such incidents as this show that 
some members of the milling industry are 
almost as ready to help the administration 
to secure recruits for the navy as are the 
oratorical gentlemen who flap the flag and 
do great speechmaking in display of their 
own self-sacrificing patriotism. 








DUTCH BUYING CANCELED 





No Flour Purchases to Be Made July 18, as 
Previously Announced—Tender In- 
definitely Postponed 


Whether because of the effort of Dutch 
flour importers to induce the government 
to alter its buying terms,-or, as is more 
likely, because of the operation of the 
United States export embargo, the Dutch 
government has decided not to buy any 
flour in the United States on July 18, as it 
had intended to do. 

The following cable, dated July 13, has 
been received by The Northwestern Miller 
from the secretary of the Netherlands 
Flour Importers’ Association: 

“Netherlands government will not buy 
flour July 18. Government tender in- 
definitely postponed. Please inform mill- 
ing trade.” 





To Develop Waterways 


Wasuinoron, D. C., July 14.—With a 
view to developing the waterways of the 
country in order to relieve the strain on 
the railroads, Secretary Redfield, of the 
Department of Commerce, has asked 
Walter Parker, secretary of the New Or- 
leans Chamber of Commerce, to join the 
department staff at Washington and give 
o entire attention to the waterways prob- 
em. 

Heavy demands on the railroads for war 
purposes have made it imperative, Secre- 
tary Redfield says, that encouragement be 
given to waterways commerce. He is 
working with the Shipping Board on a 
plan to have the government build a large 
fleet of barges for use on the larger rivers. 
This action is in line with the recommen- 
dations of the meeting of various river 
transportation organizations held at St. 
Louis early in May. 

The Council of National Defense has 
also taken up the matter, and has a com- 
mittee to advise in promoting the imme- 
diate use of all of the nation’s waterways. 
The committee as at present constituted 
consists of George E. Bartol, president of 
the Philadelphia Bourse; General William 
M. Black, chief of engineers, United 
States army; Captain J. F. Ellison, Cin- 
cinnati; Joy Morton, Chicago; James E. 
Smith, president of the newly formed 
Mississippi Valley Waterways Association, 


St. ; Walter S. Dickey, Kansas City; 
and M. J. Sanders, president of the New 
Orleans Board of Trade. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


¢ 
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LICENSES COVER EXPORTS 


Embargo on Foodstuffs Becomes Effective— 
Details Concerning Method of Secur- 


Wasurnoton, D. C., July 16.—The 
terms of the embargo act went into effect’ 
Sunday, July 15. - Up to that time the 
advisory committee to co-operate with the 
Export Council had not been appointed, 
although it was announced that Vance 
C. McCormick, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic national committee, would be a 
member. 

MR. ROSE IN NEW YORE 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that Stanley H. Rose, of the ex- 
port department of the Barber Asphalt 
Co., of Philadelphia, has resigned his 
age and will take charge of the New 

ork office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. This: office will be 
of al importance in the department’s 
work of licensing exports under the 
espionage act, as most of the applications 
for licenses from the New York district 
will be received at the local office, and cer- 
tain classes of licenses will be issued there 
without consulting Washington. Mr. 
Rose has had previous experience as man- 
ager of the New York office, and has 
served the bureati in various other capaci- 
ties. He will take up the work immedi- 
ately. His office will be in the Custom- 
House, room 409. 

Secretary McAdoo has instructed all 
collectors of customs to refrain absolutely 
from divulging any information regard- 
ing sailings and arrivals of ships, imports 
and exports, and other information of a 
similar nature, as all such matters are 
now to be handled under direction of ‘the 
Export Council. 

EXPORTERS MUST APPLY DIRECT 

It is reported by representatives of ex- 
porters here in Washington that Presi- 
dent Wilson will issue a proclamation 
providing that exporters must obtain their 
own export licenses, and that the Export 
Council and the Bureau of Licensing will 
not deal with freight forwarders and com- 
mission merchants. This is in line with 
the belief of Washington officials that the 
middleman is responsible in large measure 
for the high cost of living. It is also un- 
derstood that the President feels that 
export control can be more intelligently 
operated if the business is carried on di- 
rectly through the exporters, 

RAILROADS APPLY EMBARGO 

The Commission on Car Service of the 
American Railway Association has also 
taken action in respect to the embargo 
law, and has telegraphed the following 
notice to all railroads: 

“Pursuant to the proclamation of the 
President of the United States, dated 
July 9, barring certain exports except 
under federal license, railroads are direct- 
ed to place telegraphic embargo effective 
immediately against all shipments of coal, 
coke, feed, grain, flour and meal there- 
from, fodder, meats and fats, fuel oils, 
kerosene, gasoline, Pig iron, steel billets, 
ship plates, structural shaped scrap iron 
and steel, etc., consigned, reconsigned, to 
be reconsigned, or intended for export, ex- 
cept when bill of lading is presented with 
federal license number furnished, or au- 
thorized by Export Council at Washing- 
ton and according to the announcement 
of Department of Commerce, together 
with permit number authorized by the 
port delivery road. 

SHIPMENTS TO CANADA 

“Arrangements have been made under 
which all shipments consigned to points 
in Canada can go forward as heretofore, 
special licenses covering same having been 
issued through the customs service. It is 
suggested that port lines protect against 
accumulations at ports by placing such 
embargo as necessary against cars in 
transit. All port lines should immedi- 
ately inaugurate permit system covering 
all export traffic. 

METHOD OF APPLICATION 

In connection with the President’s 
proclamation placing restrictions upon 
certain exportations, except under license, 
a prescribed form, in triplicate, is pro- 
vi * the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic erce, to be filled out by the 
shipper or owtier of the goods, and this 
Fig owe must be filed in triplicate with 
the Division of Export Licenses, and 
license issued on authority from Washing- 





ton, before delivery may be made to a 
steame 


r. 

The method of procedure in obtaining 
license for export, as outlined by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, is as follows: 

—— for licenses may be made 
at the Bureau of tev and Domestic 
Commerce, Division of Export Licenses, 
1435 K Street, Washin D. C., or to 
any of the branches of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
San Francisco or Seattle. 

In applying for a license to export an 
of the commodities covered by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, applicants should 
give full information, in triplicate, as to 
quantity, description of Ss, name and 
address of consignee, and name and ad- 
dress of consignor. 

The license will be good for only 60 
days, and at the expiration of that time 
must be renewed. If the goods are not 
shipped within that time, a new applica- 
tion must be made. 

The various branch offices of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
have been given full instructions as to the 
disposition of all applications for licenses. 

USE OF LICENSES 

Licenses will be issued in triplicate 
form. The original and duplicate are to 
be forwarded with shipping papers to the 
seaboard, and ‘oaiened to the steamship 
company in order that clearance may be 
effected. The triplicate will be retained 
by the government, and additional copies 
can be had for shippers’ needs. - 

Licenses must be in steamers’ posses- 
sion before cargo is ordered to steamers. 
All goods require a license, whether 
shipped from the interior prior to or 
after the date of the proclamation, and 
whether on through railroad bills of lad- 
ing or domestic receipts. 

FORM OF APPLICATION 


The following is a copy of “Application 
Form A”: 
We hereby apply for a license to export 


(quantity) 
OE sgn sng Vista ce tho Meath ens coe mand eweee 
(goods) 
CO ns ciema cio tbeeseey bean) seen tauene 
(consignee ) (address) 
’ "(Signature of applicant) 
License to be sent to........sseeeeeeees 


eee eee ee ee ee) 


address 


( 
“(This License is Void after Sixty Days 


from Date.) 

“This stub will be filled in, detached 
and sent promptly + Fpens Deputy Col- 
lector of Customs at port of shipment 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Division of Export Licenses, 
1435 K Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

: PORE ie Fier cH cise Veade se 


To Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Division of Export Licenses, 
Washington, D. C. 


This is to certify that..............665. 
commons) 

has shipped against Export License dated 

node dd ws tag ads taeenal a total of......... 
(quantity ) 

OF osid ve cova need KE Aere sui Velapee Hawes 

(goods ) 

CG WD. Bin voce cd cpwosservenctis on bill 

of lading dated..........,...... Se yee 

from this port. 

a TED POET OE TLE TOURS) PT pr ee 


“Deputy Collector of Customs.” 
Ricnarp B, Warrovs. 


U. S. Army Supplies 

The quartermaster, United States army, 
Kansas City, Mo., will open bids on July 
23 for the following supplies: 196,000 Ibs 
straight flour, f.o.b. Fort Riley, Katisas; 
12,152 lbs straight flour, f.o.b. Fort Reno, 
Okla; 133,280 lbs straight flour, f.o.b. Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas; 499,996 Ibs straight 





flour, f.o.b. Kansas City, Mo. Flour is to. 


be packed in double sacks, 98 lbs net. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 





r—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 

July 11.... 67 210 638 1381 349 719 
July 12.... 89 164 00 94 8284 817 
July 13.... 42 248 5 86 308 583 
July 14.... 98 1938 7 #4134 389 741 
July 16.... 147 303 16 98 283 1,166 
July 17.... 187° 258 8 268 522 694 
Totals.... 665 1,366 99 811°2,175 4,720 





July 18, 1917 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT; 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—p,.. 
centages of Activity of Milis Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two Weeks 
with comparisons, in bbis: July 15 July 7 

July 14 July 7 1016 1915. 
Minneapolis . . .188,305 169,470 $40,345 240 95) 
Duluth-Superior 19,620 15,245 21,000 12'¢15 


Milwaukee ..... 11,000 7,000 12,400 — 9'509 
Totals ....... 218,925 181,715 373,745 262,99, 


Outside milis*..123,606 ...... 154,190 





Ag’gate sprg.342,530 ...... 627,935 ... 
St. Louis ...... 9460 8,000 26,900 25 659 
St. Louist ..... 27,600 36,500 41,500 22500 
Buffalo ....4..5 58,5650 48,100 112,500 114/695 
Rochester ..... 7,100 11,800 12,800 13'999 
Chicago ....... 22,750 21,260 21,250 19,500 


Kansas City..:. 61,800 $8,100 58,100 27495 
Kansas Cityt..,124,815 84,946 168,200 132°060 
Toledo ........ 4,500 5,800 27,200 12’ 


Toledof ....... 22,110 19,480 48,865 19/919 
Nashville** .... 36,490 40,825 61.270 ¢1'29y 
Portland, Oreg. 176386 7,620....... __ , 

Seattle ........ 12,860 14,220 18,990 11.35) 
Tacoma ....... 19,800 3,125 9,030 101975 


———— 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the Percentages 
of activity of mille at variotis points. The 
figures répresent thé relation of actua| week. 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North. 
western Miller, to possible output on ful). 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 15 July 17 





July 14 Suly7 1916 = i935 

Minneapolis ...... 36 31 71 54 
Duluth-Superior .. 55 42 59 % 
Outside mills* .... 46 44 58 “4 
Average spring.. 40 35 62 4 

. Milwaukee ........ 92 59 50 37 
St. Louis ... -. 39 16 66 63 
St. Louist .. «+ 36 46 69 37 
Buffalo ..... -. 36 26 67 83 
Rochester ........ 36 50 62 64 
Chicago -.......... 86 76 76 66 
Kansas City ...... 71 52 81 38 
Kansas Cityf ..... 46 30 65 54 
BOCES ceicicecies 10 12 57 25 
Toled@of .......... 23 19 54 21 
Nashville** ....... 26 28 45 43 
Portland, Oregon.. 22 23 <a os 
Beattle ...5...6... 42 23 47 25 
Tacoma ........4. 34 9 16 17 
tre 43 34 59 44 
Minnesota-Dakotas 40 85 62 44 
Tacoma .....+..65. 42 33 58 44 


Flour output for week ending July 14 at 
all above points shows an increase of 9 per 
cent compared with week ending July 7. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 


sas City. 

{Flour made by céntral states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


cluding Nashville. 
London Exchange at Minneapolis 








London exchangé at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 8-day 60-day 
July Oe FAP @4.75 4, $4.72 
July 4.75% 4.75% @4.75% 4.72 
July \ . Saree @4.75% 4.72 
July 4.76% 4.756% @4.75% 4.72 
July 16 ...... 4.16%  ...4.. 4.75% 4.72 
Suly 17 1.4... 4.75% ...45. @4.75% 4.72 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(July 17) at 41. 
AT ST. LOUIS 


London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 


Sight $-day 60-day 
July 9-11 .....e05 $4.75% $4.74% $4.70% 
SUMIB. TS oc ccecccce 4.75% 4.75 4.71 
TAY 1B ccocscccse 4.75% 4.74% 4.70% 
TUF: 20. coved sie’ 4.75% 4.75 4.71 





Protection of Elevators 
Wasnixeron, D. C., July 14.—The Food 
Administration has sent to all grain ex- 
changes of the United States copies of 
regulations submitted by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and ap- 
proved by Mr. Hoover, containing the sug- 
gestion that all elevators be advised to 
comply with the following rules: 
uards on duty at all times, whether 
military, miunicipal or private, and the 
following features provided as incidental 
to their work: 
“Barbed-wire fences inclosing «ll items 
to be protected where practicable, or other 
suitabte man-tight inclosure. 
“Flood li so arranged and main- 
tained as to light the inclosed area and 
immediate water front. ‘ 
“Guards, if not military, to be sworn in 
as special officers of the city, county 
state. 
“Guards, if not military, to be under a 
military officer having power of dismissal. 
“That a system of identification of a 
persons entering premises be inaugurate” 
“The inside private protection of al 
property of this class should be brought to 
the standard of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the requirements of 
the state department having jurisdiction. 
Ricuanp B. Watnovs. 
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CORN DAMAGED BY HEAT 


southwest Needs Rain and Cooler Weather— 
Missouri Conditions Favorable—Teo 
Cold in Central States 

Kansas Crey, Mo., July 17.—(Special 
Telegram )— ures continue 
to prevail over the Southwest, although 
the range is lower than last 
week. In the last two days scattering 
showers have fallen in some districts, in- 
duding rains = ct _ at some places 
in Oklahoma w the need is great. 

CORN BEGINNING TO SUFFER 

There is increasing complaint regarding 
the growingly serious effects of the a 
of moisture and very high temperatures on 
the growing corn of the Southwest. In 
Oklahoma the situation already is serious, 
and the crop there has undoubtedly been 
cut, with further impairment certain un- 
Jess rains come soon, A somewhat similar, 
but less acute, situation prevails in south- 
ern Kansas, and to a still less degree in the 
central part of the state. There have, 
however, been scattered showers over many 
districts in the past fortnight, so that the 
danger to corn is not yet widespread. 
Rains late last week, amounting to show- 
ers of quite general character Friday 
night, have been helpful. ‘ 

It should by no means be assumed that 
the corn crop is yet damaged in a serious 
or widespread way. ‘The stand is good 
and the fields are displaying remarkable 


resistance to the present drouth and heat. - 


Nevertheless, rains are much needed and 
must come soon to save the crop from a 


substantial impairment. 
R. E. Srerurme. 


Totevo, On10, July 17.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Had more rain yesterday, clear- 
ing today. Warm and clear weather is 
needed. With favorable weather, cutting 
will be under way in northwestern Ohio 
and Indiana this week. 


LAST WEEK'S DEVELOPMENTS 

Torzvo, Onto, July 14.—The weather 
throughout this week was not such as 
to speed up the ripening of wheat or har- 
vesting. Cool, overcast skies, with oeca- 
sional rain, characterized the whole week. 
Had conditions been favorable there 
would have been much cutting of wheat in 
northern Ohio. As it is, many fields need 
a few more bright warm days to fully 
ripen. The crop in Ohio will be all that 
has been indicated, good yields and good 
quality. Both Ohio and Indiana increased 
their indicated crop about 2,000,000 bus 
between June 1 and July 1 by the gov- 
ernment report, while Michigan was also 
credited with some gain. 

Corn continues backward on account of 
unfavorable weather. While many fields 
need cultivation, the t is healthy, for 
the most part of color, and a record 
crop for Ohio is still possible. The Ohio 
state report, issued this week, made wheat 
condition 108, a par of*15 bus being used 
for 100, against June condition of 88, and 
last year 69; corn condition 89, against 78 
a year ago; acreage 3,469,000; oats con- 
dition 108 ; last year, 86; rye condition 98, 
against 88 in June. All crops showed im- 
provement in June. 

W. H. Wieerx, Jr. 








Showers Help Corn 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 17.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Weather conditions th 


yesterday were very beneficial to the grow- 
ing corn, 
Perer Deatien. 


Classification Changes 

Curcaco, Int., July 14.—The railroads’ 
committee controlling ¢lassification of 
commodities in the territory east of the 
Mississippi River and north ef the Ohio 
Proposes some changes in which millers are 





interested. In its docket No. 35, subject 
4, it is proposed that pa sacks con- 
taining flour, meal, ete, will not be aceept- 
ed for shipment unless the saeks comply 
with certain regulations as to strength, 
tte. It is also p flour or meal 


inelosed in outsi 


shipment 
At the hearing oP ns moa 
ly Husband, of the F tee ies E. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
men in the field working on the ge 


Co., before the commitee and 
They the proposed changes. 
pointed out that the regulation re- 
quiring the use of envelopes on small sacks 
will result in an increase in cost of such 
flour of 20@40c bbl, and thatthe millers 
of the country were now co-operating with 
the Food Administration to reduce the cost 
to the consumer. ag ie sacks are the 
poor man’s Der n arge cities. 
a tives of the bag manufactur- 
ers also attended the meeting. 


C. H. Cwarten. 





SPRING WHEAT UNCERTAIN 


Conditions in North Dakota Produce Increas- 
ing Number of Complainte—Minnesota 
and South Daketa Hopeful 

Continued dry weather in North Dakota 
is responsible for the increasing number 





of ag coming in from that terri- 
tory. Many line elevator companies now 
concede material damage to growing 


wheat. Some who have heretofore been 
optimistic now feel that the best they can 
yy look for in that state is a half 
crop. In some sections of North Dakota, 
prospects are still flattering, but the aver- 
age yield for the state as a whole is not 
ee to go over 8 bus per acre, 

n Minnesota ae South garg the 
pros is good. re may be an occa- 
coal uml spot where the condition is not 
up to par, but the two states as a whole 
are believed to have better than an average 
outlook. 

The crop in Montana is represented to 
be very spotted. The late, cold spring held 
back fieldwork, and now dry weather is 
hurtful. Unless weather conditions from 
now on are ideal, it is feared that the crop 
in the western portion and in the north- 
eastern quarter of Montana will be poor. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 





Pacific. States Wheat Hurt 

Seatrre, Wasu., July 17.—(Special Tel- 
egram )—High temperatures with hot wind 
during the last five days in many sections 
of the Pacific Northwest, following the 
long drouth, have caused additional serious 
damage to wheat. 

Immediate rains would still be of con- 
siderable benefit, but the greatest part of 
the damage is beyond repair. Estimates 
of yield for Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho are 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
bus, against 65,000,000 last year. Central 
and western Montana have had another 
week of high temperatures without rain, 
and — conditions are further seriously 


impaired. 
W.C. Trerany. 





Cash Wheat Trading Nil 
Curcago, Iu1., July 17.—(Special Tele- 
)—Corn, 1@4c higher for the day. 
ndustries of all kinds buying the scant 
offerings; new records made. No. 2 white 
sold at $2@2.02; No. 2 yellow, $1.97@2; 
No, 2 mixed, $1.95@1.981,. Oat prices 
hold well. No trading in cash wheat. First 
new rye of season arrived Monday, and 
sold at $2.12. It came from Quincy, Ill. 
Old sold today at $2.12. 
C. H. Cmarten. 





I. W. W.’s Burn Oregon Mill 

Skarriz, Wasu., July 17.—( ial Tel- 
egram)—The 125-bbl mill, with a large 
oy of grain and flour, of Martin 

ros., Inc., Klamath Falls, Oregon, burned 
early Monday, July 16, Fire is believed 
to have been set by Industrial Workers of 
the World, 39 of whom are under arrest 
there. 

This element is active throughout the 
Pacific Northwest, attempting to prevent 
the harvesting of crops and inciting indus- 
trial strikes. Many arrests have been 
made, and state troops and county and 
municipal authorities have the situation 


well in hand. 
W. C, Tirrary. 





Foodstuffs Investigation 
Wasutneton, D. C., July 14.—Acting 
Co dae Some “pecil see 
ngress, an eras appropria- 
tion of $250,000, the F: wer ged Se 


mission, in ration with the Depart- 
ment of is taking up the in- 


vestigation of the whole food question. 
Commissioner Davies will be in Chicago 
next week to confer with stockmen and 
meat packers. The Commission 


now has 


and will to Chic to present 
fin to the pita ely S) 
sel is to be retained to take 
inquiry. 

ssioner Davies is investigating 
meats for commission; Chairman 
Harris, canned goods; ex-Governor 
Franklin D. Fort, storage, and Mr. Col- 
ver, breadstuffs. Each commissioner is 
handling his division of the investigation 
separately in the preliminary stages. 

Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 


coun- 
arge of the 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Generally Quiet, and ®utput Small— 
Mills Holding Prices Firmly—Mill- 
feed Demand Fair 

(Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 17.—In spite of 
continued uncertainty due to the situation 
at Washington, there is rather better buy- 
ing of flour. Indications are that the East 
is so entirely out of supplies that it is be- 
ing forced into the market, regardless of 
its price views. Mill prices are exceedingly 
unsettled, and in a wide ranve. Some mills 
are basing prices on terminal wheat quo- 
tations, which are around $2.45, while 
others are figuring on the interior prices 
for grain, which run from $2.15@2.25 in 
southern Kansas and Oklahoma. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Cuicaco, In1., July 17.—For the first 
time in many months, the output of flour 
by Chicago mills is reduced to practically 
nothing. The mills closed down Saturday 
night, and will operate very lightly until 
business problems change. An average 
quotation for spring wheat patents today 








ranges $11.25@11.40, jute; new southwest- ~ 


ern 95 per cent patents, on prompt 
delivery, $10.50@10.75, jute. There is 
practically no buying of flour at the pres- 
ent time. 

C. H. CHatren. 


Boston, Mass., July 17.—There is no - 


demand for flour, either fot mill shipment 
or from resellers. Buyers are holding off, 
and only meet pressing needs. Minne- 
apolis patents generally are held at $13, 
with spring country at $12@12.50 and spe- 
cial short patents at $13.25@13.50, all in 
wood. Kansas hard patents, in sacks, 
$10.40@11.50; soft winter patents, $10@ 
11.50, in wood, including new flours. Mill- 
feed dull, but firmly held. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Bautimore, Mp., July 17.—Flour firmer 
and more salable, sales running princi- 
pally to old soft and hard winters, spot or 
for quick shipment, at 25@50c bbl ad- 





vance. Springs ignored at current rates, 
and new flour not wanted at small ruling 
discount. Millfeed unchanged and quiet. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 17.—Better inquiry 
for flour, and a fair volume of business 
poe at slightly higher prices. Mills are 

iding prices firmly, and only selling for 
prompt shipment. Millfeed demand con- 
tinues very good, with offerings light and 


prices firmer. 
Perer Deruien. 


Purmaperruia, Pa. July 17.—Flour 
firmly held, but trade quiet. Bran firm, 
and spring higher. Supplies small. Quo- 
tations, car including sacks: soft 
winter bran, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton, $37.50 
@38; spring bran, $35@36. 


Samuet S. Dantes. 


Sack Shortage in Argentina 
The Argentine government has been 
carrying on an active propaganda through- 
out the country for the planting of larger 
areas of grain for the coming harvest. To 
encourage this it has taken measures to 
facilitate the distribution of seed for such 
crops among the agriculturists. 
ith the planting of a large acreage 
assured, and the lik of a heavy har- 
vest, a shortage of sacks for shipping the 
grain is threatened, and local manufac- 
turers will not be able to provide even half 
the bags that will be required. One of the 
largest local manufacturers of grain sacks 
says that immediate steps will be taken by 
him to enlarge his factory and increase the 
output, and he believes that similar action 
on the part of the other local bag factories 
would help in alleviating the shortage. It is 


(ie epenes at Se serine ae Sets to 
bind grain are low.* 
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FOOD CONTROL VOTE SOON 


July 21 Set as Closing Date for Long Fight— 

Bill Likely to Go Through, with Minor 

A dments—Prohibition Modified 

Wasurneron, D. C., July 16.—Another 
week of food control debate has gone by 
with little accomplished. As the session 
closed Saturday night, however, it was 
thought that the Senate steering commit- 
tee of those favorable to the right kind 
of a bill would soon get together and map 
out a procedure for the week’s debate on 
the floor of the Senate in preparation for 
the vote which is definitely set for Satur- 
~~ afternoon, July 21. 

t may safely be said that Senator 
Gore, the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, is not on this volunta 
steering committee. His “steering” ef- 
forts have been of the kind to obstruct 
the food control legislation. When, last 
Tuesday, the Senate took a vote to end 
debate on July 21, Senator Gore intro- 
duced a substitute for the House bill, 
which he has tried to have accepted by the 
committee in place of the regular bill. 
But he has been unsuccessful, and it is 
very doubtful if the Senate itself will con- 
sider his proposals, The more those pro- 
posls are read and considered, the more 

dignant real friends of food control 
become. 

The President has taken great interest 
in the matter, and has written to Senator 
Martin, Senate floor leader, in which he 
has set forth his ideas. That letter has 
not been printed, but it is stated that the 
President has expressed himself as op- 
posed to the Gore substitute, and desires 
that the original House bill be the one to 
be considered and passed, with certain 
amendments, including an amendment to 
the drastic prohibition measure, concern- 
ing which the President expressed himself 
plainly a week ago. 

While it is still quite certain that pro- 
hibition of the manufacture of whisky will 
remain in the bill, that part of the bill 
which proposes the same _ prohibition 
against beer and light wines will be cut 
out. So, too, will the Smoot amendment, 
proposing that the government purchase 
all distilled liquors in bond. Great objec- 
tion has been raised to that proposal, both 
as being unconstitutional and as a very 
expensive undertaking for the govern- 
ment. 

The Gore substitute proposed to create 
a Board of Food Administration, to con- 
sist of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
two other members to be appointed by 
the President, he to designate the chair- 
man. Immediate objection was raised to 
this plan. While boards may be popular 
in times of peace, they are not efficient * 
agencies in times of War, and particularly 
in respect to such an important under- 
taking as the control of food, which needs 
a powerful and wise administrator, 
clothed with authority to proceed intelli- 
gently and quickly. 

President Wilson and the nation have 
such an administrator at command. He 
has been in Washington now for more 
than two months, called here by the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, waiting for Con- 
gress to say, “Go ahead.” The people of 
the nation said that weeks ago, and expect 
no other command from- Congress, but 
Congress has dilly-dallied long enough to - 
exasperate the most enthusiastic volun- 
teer. Mr. Hoover, however, is doing all 
he can, with a fine corps of volunteer 
workers, to get the machinery in readi- 
ness. When Congress finally does give 
him authority, the country will at once 
feel the fine impulse of his work. But to 
be successful it must be the work of Mr. 
Hoover as a single administrator, not 
cramped by the delay that always arises 
in board procedure. 

It has con a long, discouraging fight, 
this fight for a f control bill, but its 
end draws near, and the belief is that, 
ultimately, action will be taken that will 
conform quite closely to the terms of the 
original bill. Following that action, the 
food production bill may be taken => 
conference and reported out for 
passage. There are provisions therein 
that will be of material aid to the food 
control bill, particularly those that make 
provision for the co-operation of state 
agricultural colleges, through their exten- 
sion departments, which carry educa- 
tional ropaganda, through ay 
agents, direct to the farming communi- 
ties. 





Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 28,925 bbls. ‘The mills made 
(week ending July 14) 188,305 bbls, 
against 340,345 in 1916, 240,850 in 1915, 
and 325,935 in 1914. Practically the same 
number of mills are running this week, 
and not much change in production is 
looked for. A year ago, the output was 
380,620 bbls. 


* - 


Minneapolis mills generally report a 

material improvement in flour demand, in- 
quiry coming from a wide radius. The 
indications are that buyers everywhere 
have about used up their stocks and will 
soon have to make fresh purchases. The 
fact that the market has advanced the 
equivalent of 70c bbl in the last three days 
was, of course, a factor in inducing buyers 
to place orders for limited quantities. 
Beahings were mostly for prompt ship- 
ment; no orders are being accepted for 
shipment beyond 30 days. With the out- 
put around 334, per cent of capacity, the 
aggregate sales exceeded the output by a 
fair margin. 

The market is in a chaotic and unsettled 
condition as a result of the delay in the 
passage of the food bill. The uncertainty 
is causing considerable unrest among buy- 
ers. While a majority look for and expect 
a drop in prices, many feel that world 
conditions do not warrant much of a re- 
duction and, in consequence, they would 
be willing to anticipate to a moderate de- 
gree their needs. Millers generally, how- 
ever, are counseling their customers to buy 
flour only as they need it. 

Several large handlers of flour have re- 
cently expressed the belief that, should 
age restrictions be lifted, in the scram- 

*ble for supplies that would ensue, prices 
would soar. 

With the output limited, Minneapolis 
mills find little difficulty in disposing of 
clear flour. All the more important com- 
panies report that they are not making 
enough to supply the demand. Neverthe- 
less, some interior mills still claim to have 
first and second clear to sell and find a 
restricted outlet for it even at a discount 
under current market quotations. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $11.50 
@12.50 per 196 lbs in wood. 


a. 


Millfeed at Minneapolis is exceedingly 
strong, especially the heavier grades. Bran 
is not particularly active, but demand for 
middlings and red dog far exceeds the 
supply. These heavier grades are $1@2 
ton higher for the week, and bran is a 
shade stronger in sympathy. 

It is more a question of supply than of 
price just now. Owing to light running, 
mills are barely able to make enough to 
take care of mixed-car orders. Conse- 
quently, deliveries are light, and_ stiff 
prices are bid for quick shipment. Mills 
will not sell ahead, but for August ship- 
ment $1 ton premium over spot is bid by 
jobbers. 

Outside inquiry is represented to be 

The East is in the market in a 
moderate way for quick shipment, as are 
also the South and the Southwest. 

Mills quote bran at $31@32 ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard mid- 
dlings, $40@41; flour middlings, $47@50; 
red dog, $51@55,—latter in 140-lb sacks. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 47 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total ca- 
pacity of 43,925 bbls, show that in the 
week ending July 14 they made 123,605 


bbls of flour (representing 556,000 bus of 
wheat), against 154,190 in 1916. 

Forty-seven “outside” mills last week 
did not ship any flour to foreign countries. 
A year ago, they exported 8,835 bbls. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 10 were in operation July 17: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-haif), and 
B mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 

The Washburn-Crosby Humboldt mill will 
be started Wednesday morning. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 585,000 bus, 
a decrease from the preceding week of 
118,000 bus. This decrease was all at Min- 
neapolis. 

For the week ended Saturday, July 14, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : ‘ 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


510 1,448 1,040 998 980 


Minneapolis .... 
922 632 642 


Duluth *75 


Totals + 1,639 1,639 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 

Duluth on July 14, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted) were: 

1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 1,552 8,412 2,137 

Duluth *300 7,825 218 6578 


Totals.... 1,852 16,237 2,365 6,382 19,786 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 582 15 56 240 


2,370 6,438 20,025 


1914 1913 
5,804 12,870 
6,915 


Totals 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to July 14, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


--102,884 154,815 102,698 94,687 
24,400 96,459 57,697 60,257 


127,284 251,274 160,395 154,944 
12,516 1,896 4,619 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





Totals 
Duluth, bonded *9,279 


Totals 136,563 263,790 162,290 159,563 
*Bonded receipts up to May 5, 1917. 
WINTER WHEAT “FUTURES” PROPOSED 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
will vote July 20 on an amendment ‘to its 
rules which would provide for trading in 
winter wheat futures here. The idea is to 
furnish an opportunity for hedging Mon- 
tana wheat in Minneapolis. It is believed 
that such action would be appreciated by 
grain shippers in Montana, and would en- 
able those handling Montana winter wheat 
to do so more safely than has been the case 
in the past. The plan, if favorably voted 
upon, will become operative as soon as 
restrictions on future trading have been 
lifated. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Fire, started by lightning, burned two 
elevators at Evan, Minn. 

The Geo. C. Bagley Elevator Co. is plan- 
ning to rebuild elevator X, which burned 
June 16. é 

Harry H. Andrews, of Andrews & Co., 
exporters, Minneapolis, has returned from 
the Pacific Coast, where he has been for 
several months. 

Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, is expected in 
Minneapolis July 28, in the interest of 
food conservation. 

C. L. Tiss, Illinois representative of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
with headquarters at Peoria, is visiting at 
Minneapolis this week. 

H. H. King, president Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., was in Minneapolis last week 


for a few days, but has returned to his 
summer home at Whitehall, Mich. 

A. L. Chittenden, of Detroit, Mich., was 
in Minneapolis during the week visiting 
the W. J. Jennison Co. He has represent- 
ed this company in Michigan for many 
years. 

E. P. Wells, president of the Russell- 
Miller Milling .» Minneapolis, is in a 
hospital at Rochester, Minn., where he un- 
derwent an operation July 16. His con- 
dition is very favorable. 

The proposed bread ordinance in Minne- 
apolis, standardizing the weight, has again 
been shelved, on a showing by bakers that 
its passage would be detrimental to busi- 
ness and might conflict with federal legis- 
lation on the subject. 

Daniel Pellatt, for 16 years employed in 
the office of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, died July 12 of 
heart failure. He had been ill only a few 
days. Mr. Pellatt was 57 years old, and 
was a prominent member of the Masonic 
order. 

W. S. Weiss, formerly secretary of the 
La Grange Mills at Red Wing, Minn., has 
acquired an interest in the St. Paul Mill- 
ing Co. and has become active in its man- 
agement. He was with the La Grange 
Mills 27 years, and is well known to flour 
buyers. 

H. A. Wickstrom, chief grain inspector 
at Galveston, Texas, and Julius W. Jock- 
usch, a member of the Galveston Board of 
Trade, are in Minneapolis today. Their 
mission is understood to be to interest 
grain shippers in Galveston as an export 
outlet. 

The North Dakota Railway Commission 
has decided to abandon the charging of 
fees for weighing and grading grain as 
provided for in the state’s new grain- 
grading act. The reason for eliminating 
the proposed fee was doubt as to the con- 
stitutionality of the law. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


A representative of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is taking testimony in 
Minneapolis in regard to loss and damage 
to grain in transit, and methods followed 
by carriers in adjusting losses. 

The railroads’ war board has notified the 
federal authorities that the railroads of 
the country will gladly co-operate with 
water carriers to expedite the movement 
of freight. They are willing to issue joint 
bills of lading and, where conditions jus- 
tify it, build tracks to wharves of water 
carriers, 

In the case of the Williston (N. D.) 
Mill Co. vs. the Great Northern Railway 
Co. for alleged overcharge in freight rates 
on 33 cars of flour and feed from Willis- 
ton to San Francisco, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decided that the rate 
charged was not excessive, and dismissed 
the complaint. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (July 16) 
peat in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 147; 
Baltic basis, 247; Bristol, 137; Cardiff, 
137; Christiania, 247; Dundee, 187; Hull, 
130; Leith, 137; Liverpool, 130; London, 
130; St. John’s, N. F., 113.8. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Cash No. 1 durum wheat at Minneapolis 
is 45@50c under No. 1 northern. 

A. E. Owen, of the Cargill Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, is calling on southwestern 
shippers. 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat on track at 
Minneapolis is quoted nominally at 5@10c 
over July. 

An occasional car of marquis wheat 
from the Pacific Coast is finding its way 
to Minneapolis, and is bringing around 
$2.65 bu. 

A car of wheat was shipped this week 
from Minneapolis to Red Lake Falls, 
Minn. This is regarded as like “carrying 
coals to Newcastle.” 

Trades in 1,000-bu lots are now recorded 
on the “clock” on the floor of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. Heretofore 
the trade unit has been 5,000 bus. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 350,000 bus the past two days. 
Total July 17, was about 1,202,000 bus, 
against 8,202,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 847,000 bus of wheat. Ship- 
ments exceeded receipts by 104,000 bus. A 
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year ago, receipts less shipments wer, 
882,000 bus. . 

Based on the close today (July 17), the 
average prices paid to farmers at country 
points in the Northwest were: for No, } 
northern, $2.13 bu; for No. 2 northern 
$2.08; for lightweight, $1.56. ‘ 

Good milling wheat is scarce in Minne. 
apolis. Buyers for outside mills claim to 
be meeting with difficulty in supplying 
their trade. Elevator stocks for sale are 
understood to be unusually small. 

A number of cars of new Oklahoma 
wheat are arriving daily in Minneapolis, 
The wheat is bringing nominally 2c under 
to 5¢ over July. it is asserted that some 
milling companies have to date bought 
50,000 to 100,000 bus each. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The plant of the Osakis (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co, is closed for repairs. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has start- 
ed grinding durum wheat in the Pulisade 
mill. 

The Minneapolis office of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., James Pye, manager, is this 
week being moved to 20 Flour Exchange 
Building. 

The Peerless Roller Mills at Austin, 
Minn., have been taken over by interests 
identified with the Hormel Packing Co, 
The new owners plan to increase the ca- 
pacity to 1,000 bbls. 

The proposition to build a mill at Tim- 
ber Lake, S. D., is being revived. A farm- 
ers’ company was organized a year ago, 
but building operations then were held up 
on account of the poor crop. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. are plan- 
ning to operate their mills at Waseca and 
New Richland, Minn., by electricity. Or- 
ders have been placed for a 500 h-p motor 
for Waseca and a 300 h-p one for New 
Richland. 

H. Krampitz and Joseph Nelson have 
taken over the old mill at Stillwater, Minn. 
They will install new machinery to make 
rye flour, and will operate under the name 
of the Minnesota Rye Flour Co. They 
expect to have the plant ready for opera- 
tion on the new crop. 

James Pye, northwestern representative 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., has re- 
ceived a contract from the McLeod 
(Alta.) Flouring Mills for machinery to 
remodel its mill. Thomas Stewart, super- 
intendent for the company, was in Minne- 
apolis during the week visiting local mills. 

John Stein, a mill operative of Medina, 
N. D., was found dead in Rock Island, IIL, 


. July 10. There were no marks of violence 


on his person, and the cause of death is un- 
known. Mr. Stein left Medina about 10 
days ago to take employment in a mill at 
Davenport, Iowa, but did not report for 
duty. The first intimation the mill had of 
his death was when the coroner called to 
secure information about the deceased. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Corn. meal is 70@80c bbl higher for the 
week, 

Iowa mills this week advanced quota- 
tions on heavy feed $2 ton. 

An improved demand is noted for 
screenings, with supplies inadequate. 

Mill oats are stronger and in good de- 
mand at 45@65c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

Roy P. Purchase, og er manager of 
the Interstate Flour & Feed Co., Omaha, 
was in Minneapolis July 16. 

Several lots of Pacific Coast barley were 
worked in Minneapolis during the week on 
the basis of $1.25@1.35 bu for blue brew- 
ing. 

Cracked corn and ground feed are $1@? 
ton higher for the week, depending on the 
quantity of corn used. Demand is prac 
tically at a standstill, because of the high 
prices. 

Choice yellow corn is a scarce com- 
modity. One Minneapolis concern had 4 
standing order in to buy one car, for 10 
days, before it could get it. The order 
was filled today at $1.94 bu. 

The trade at Minneapolis is uncer the 
impression that northwestern farmers will 
have to be content with less money for ry¢ 
on the new crop. With exports to Scandi- 
navian markets shut off and the expecte 
action on the government’s part in cn 
ing the use of grain in the manufacture ~ 
alcoholic liquors, it is thought there will : 
a surplus of rye in this country whic 
should result in very much lower prices. 
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MARKING TIME 


Making proper allowance for the fact 
that conditions often seem worse this side 
of the jill than on top of or beyond it, it 
appears that the Southwest must just now 
be suff: ring more severely than any other 
milling field under the distressing condi- 
tions created by the inactivity of Congress 
in disposing of the Food Administration 
bill. - 

In all districts milling is, of course, at 
pause hile awaiting the action of the 
govermuent. In the Southwest, as doubt- 
less in some soft winter wheat districts, 
this condition is intensified by the circum- 
stance of wheat being at harvest, and 
threshing already well under way. . The 
term “threshing” is used advisedly. Under 
anything like normal conditions, the refer- 
ence would be to the wheat movement to 
market; but, so far this year, there is, com- 
paratively speaking, no movement. The 
farmers are playing the same waiting 
game that the grain trade and milling are 
playing. They are not selling their wheat. 
Some of them are threshing and putting it 
into granaries, others are stacking wheat, 
with every apparent purpose to leave it in 
stack. 

In some ways this lack of marketing is, 
or may prove to be, a blessing; for if wheat 
were now coming to market in a normal 
way, no grain man or millers knows what 
would or could be done with it. As the 
situation stands, it is staying on the farm 
where the trade will, at least, know where 
itis later on. The fly in the ointment may 
turn out to be that knowing its where- 
abouts will have no value; for the farmer, 
once determined to hold, may decide to 
keep on holding, no matter how badly the 
wheat may be needed. The southwestern 
crop is, in a word, about to be conserved 
by the farmer, and that conservation may, 
the farmer’s mind made up, be continued 
far beyond the period when the grain will 
be wanted. 

Meantime, millers operating country 
stations are having to buy the wheat that is 
offered. Many of them are, after their 
current flour sales are taken care of, let- 
ting the rest go directly to terminal mar- 
ket. Others, and there are very few of 
these, are accumulating wheat with all the 


attendant hazard of holding grain at a 
basis of *2.10@2.20 per bu in the face of 
possible fixing of a lower price by govern- 
ment action. The fear of a “stabilized” 


price at 1 low level is, however, largely 
offset by the certainty that, in the absence 
of such forced “stabilization,” wheat is 
now low -nough to warrant taking it in 
against fulure milling needs. 

One factor is entirely missing from the 
situation. No miller is disposed either to 
accumulal« wheat or to sell flour short with 
the idea of garnering a market profit. 
There is about as little disposition to spec- 


ulate as }»ssible. On the contrary, what 

every one wants most to do is to keep the 

wheels of commerce moving, to take care of 

the wheat and to keep a stream of flour 

going to market without speculating. 

— comes the rub, for until Congress 
s, the 


the factor of uncertainty is greater 
than in any black rust or wet harvest year 
ever known to the trade. 

As a matter of fact, mills are again 
Making some headway. Flour demand is 
better, due to absolute depletion of sup- 
plies and stern necessity for making fresh 
purchases. When they can do so, millers 


are taking care of this proffered business 
-- the basis of the day’s wheat market. 
: here traces cannot be instantly and uni- 
omly protected with actual wheat, the 


s. 


SSS 


NT 





day-to-day hazard has to be covered with 
suitable added margin in the flour price. 





THE MILLING SITUATION — 
Although the trade is still rather mark- 
ing time because of delayed action at 
Washington, there is somewhat better life 
to demand just now, and some mills are 
doing a fair volume of current business. 
The improved buying is believed to be an 
echo of an absolute need for flour regard- 
less of prices, stocks having receded to the 
point where further supplies have become 
positively essential. 

Larger eastern markets have taken some 
flour Proes Oklahoma and southern Kan- 
sas, in which districts the mills can cover 
the sales with actual purchases of new 
wheat. Prices are made on the actual cost 
of wheat from day to day, and in almost 
every reported case shipment is limited to 
a 30-day period. Many sales are made 
for July shipment only. Some buyers have 
displayed interest in buying ahead, but 
millers are unable to take business of that 
character under these confused conditions. 

The next week, it is believed, will bring 
some sort of definite development in the 
trade. If the food control legislation 
passes, flour business will undoubtedly go 
forward with a rush immediately it is an- 
nounced under just what plan the trade 
is to work. On the other hand, further 
delay in action by Congress will force the 
trade to make the best of conditions, and 
it is clear that flour business will have to 
be resumed. Stocks simply will not permit 
further delay. This is already apparent in 
the increased interest displayed the last 
three or four days. 

Meanwhile, prices, while quoted in a 
wide range, are generally stronger. Wheat 
at this market was 4@10c higher on the 
week, and the full price was echoed in 
flour quotations. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 72,300 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THA WEEE cies ccccvivctveasé 51,800 71 
Last week .......csssenees 38,100 62 
ZORF:, OBO jo oss cccacccvnwons 58,100 81 
Two years ago .......-+055 27,600 38 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 61 mills in Nebraska 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 271,170 124,816 46 
Last week ...... 277,170 94,945 30 
Year ago ........» 258,120 168,220 65 
Two years ago... 240,480 132,058 54 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,293 bbls this week, 8,627 last week, 
14,409 a year ago and 2,745 two years ago. 

Out of 61 mills reporting, seven report- 
ed domestic business good, 14 fair, and 34 
slow and quiet. 


MILLERS TO.DIRECT WHEAT CAMPAIGN . 


The task of providing seed wheat for 
something like 2,000,000 acres of land in 
western Kansas will fall, under the direc- 
tion of the Kansas State Council of De- 
fense, largely upon the shoulders of Henry 
Lassen, president of the Kansas Milling 
Co., of Wichita, member of the council 
from’ the eighth district, and C. V. Top- 
ping, of Wichita, secretary of the South- 


western Millers’ League. Mr. Lassen is a. 


member of the special committee to super- 
vise the loans bo go for the purchase of 
seed wheat, Mr. Topping was last 
week appointed to a position resembling 
that of general superintendent of the plans 
for buying and distributing seed. 

The general working plan of the council 
provides for assisting farmers, in districts 
where this year’s crop of wheat is short, in 
obtaining loans through their bankers and, 
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in other cases, to supply farmers with seed 
wheat on the basis of a proportion of the 


To secure the required funds, mill- 


crop. 
ers, grain men, bankers and the people of 
the state generally will be given an oppor- 
tunity to subscribe to a general fund for 
oP prions gage er meal by dag 
lied to growers on a basis yet to be de- 
cided, A return of one-fifth the crop is 
suggested. 

The work of seed selection has already 
been largely accomplished through the in- 
strumentality of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, which has been active for 
weeks in selecting fields where the crop 

romised a — seed quality. This se- 
ected seed will be supplied to the western 
districts. Growers must do their share by 
—— the seed bed in accordance with 
rules made by the council. 

A mark of at least 10,000,000 acres has 
been set for this autumn’s Kansas wheat 
sowing. ‘There is, however, a widespread 
feeling that Kansas, after a damaged crop, 
a erate re Ago a very short crop, is 
due to repeat the great 1914 performance, 
and it is not at all unlikely that, unless 
resentment of government price control 
develops, the acreage seeded this year will 
far exceed any previous record. 


FARM CLUBS TO BUY FLOUR 


In Missouri a movement is under way 
for the direct purchase from manufac- 
turers of various commodities, including 
flour and feed, by clubs of farmers. The 
organization of the clubs is largely the 
work of William Hirth, publisher of a 
farm paper at Columbia, Mo. At this 
time there are said to be about 1,000 farm- 
ers’ clubs. Some of them have already 
operated to some extent in the purchase of 
flour in carloads, or mixed cars of flour 
and feed, and just now the club managers 
are inviting ‘the interest of millers in the 
proposed buying of 500 cars within the 
next few weeks. 

The terms upon which purchases are to 
be made have not yet been announced. 


FEEDS SCARCE IN SOUTHWEST 


Every sort of animal feedingstuffs is 
—— scarce in the Southwest, at 
practically unprecedented prices. The 
entire territory is depleted of corn, and 
southern Kansas and Oklahoma are com- 
ing to Kansas City and Omaha for what 
corn they are compelled to have. In the 
former ‘state, mills are having difficulty 
finding corn for their meal and chop trade. 

The situation is sharply echoed in the 
millfeed trade. Practically no bran or 
shorts are available in the open market, 
mills finding a direct outlet for their en- 
tire production to their regular customers. 
They are able to ask almost any price. A 
feature of interest is the bringing of bran 
from the Northwest, a _ considerable 
amount having been purchased this week 
at up to $1.65 per 100 lbs, Kansas City, 
but the market is now up a further 5@10c. 
Some of this bran was rebought from the 
East by the northwestern mills selling it. 
Shorts are hardly in the market at all; 
ordinary brown shorts bring up to $2.20, 
while white sell up to $2.60, carloads, with 
the mixed-car quotation still higher. 


NOTES 

The Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, is installing a battery of 
new boilers. 

Charles R. Decker, of the Milwaukee 
Bag Co., for many years a resident of 
Kansas City, visit trade and friends 
in the Southwest this week. 

The offices of the Monarch Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, were last week moved 


to its new office building just completed - 


on the site of the former structure. The 
new building is of frame construction. 


H. J. Owens has been appointed domes- 
tic sales-manager of the Bulte Mills (Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co.), Kansas City, to suc- 
ceed J. R. Shinnick, who recently resigned 
to become sales-manager of the Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 

The Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Club 
held a meeting in Kansas City, Tuesday, to 
consider questions connected with wheat 
movement and prices in relation to possible 
control by the government Food Adminis- 

stration, About 20 millers were in attend- 
ance. y 

The office of the depot quartermaster at 
Kansas City, Colonel E. E. Dravo in 
charge, will open bids July 23, on 841,428 
lbs of flour to be distributed to Fort Riley, 
and Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and Fort 
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Reno, Okla. The flour is for delivery on 
or before Aug. 3. 
H. Dittmer, manager of the Canadian 
si ute aad Sa 
ng Co., Enid, it part 
of the week in St. Louis, the visit. being 
rimarily to attend the funeral of Mr. 
ittmer’s former associate in business, 
Thomas F. Blake, of Edwardsville, Il. 


Ansel S. Leo, flour, New York, spent 
the week visiting his milling connections 
in the Southwest. Mr. Leo is of the opin- 
ion that flour stocks generally are at the 
lowest possible ebb following the weeks of 
delay by Congress on the food control bills, 
and that once this is disposed of there will 
be a very active and healthy trade in every 
part of the East. 


The Pratt (Kansas) Mills, which were 
last week quoted in this department in 
connection with flour trade conditions in 
Mexico, are in further receipt of advices 
from representatives in Mexico City to 
the effect that flour stocks there will be 
practically gone by September, and that at 
about the same time. the native wheat will 
be exhausted. In consequence, it is be- 
lieved that renewed demand for American 
— will develop within the next few 
weeks, 


Some fair sales of flour are being cur- 
rently made by mills in the Southwest, to 
the Wheat Export Co. or to or through 
New York brokers or buyers for export. 
There is also a scattering business with 
Scandinavian markets, but this business is 
just now in a most uncertain position by 
reason of the confusion arising out of the 
change from British to American govern- 
ment restriction upon exvnorts. Some 
mills having flour already sold to Scandi- 
navia have, so far, been unable to secure 
exportation permits. The other export 
business passing is represented, by small 
sales to the West Indies, with a fair vol- 
ume to Porto Rico. 





WICHITA . 

The larger mills report an increased 
flour demand. However, on account of 
the uncertainty as to what action will be 
taken by the government, no contracting 
for future shipment is being done; all or- 
ders received are for prompt shipment. 
Mills that have been shut down for some 
weeks are getting in readiness for the re- 
sumption of the normal flour demand that 
is expected soon. 

There has been a decline of 80c@§1 in 
flour prices. Range of values, as indicated 
by reports received from leading southern 
Kansas and northern Oklahoma mills: best 
Kansas hard wheat flour, $11.20@11.50 
bbl; straight bran, $1.70@1.75 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run bran, $1.85@2; shorts, $2.10@ 
$2.30,—in straight or mixed cars, delivered . 
within 15c rate territory. 

Feed demand is exceptionally strong, 
with a few mills finding it difficult to fill 
orders, 

Demand for wheat is fair. The North- 
west continues actively engaged in this 
market. Farmers show a strong tendency 
to hold their wheat, due to lack of infor- 
mation on the food control bill. 

Receipts for the week were 234 cars for 
five days, against 74 same time last week, 
and 497 last year. Range of sales: No. 1 
hard wheat, $2.30@2.39; No. 2, $2.34@ 
2.35; No. 3, $2.30@2.37; No. 4, $2.32,—de-. 
livered Kansas City rate points. 


NOTES 


A. H. Imboden, manager of the Wichita 
sales office of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is 
spending a few days in Kansas City. 

Wichita and bors is facing a scarcity 
of tractors for fall plowing. It is report- 
ed that local dealers are unable to supply 
the demand. 


A. -J. Hunt, of the New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, and W. T. 
Voils, of the Hunter Milling Co., were 
among out-of-town millers in Wichita thi 
week. ‘ 


Wichita bakers, in line with a request 
made by Herbert C. Hoover in his cam- 
paign to conserve the food supply, have 
discontinued the practice of taking back 
unsold bread from the retailer. 


Believing that an effort by United 
States enemies will be made to destroy the 
harvested wheat, many farmers in the 
Kansas wheat belt have organized home 
ges to protect their grain from possible 

re. 


Preparations for the International 
Wheat Show, to be held here in the fall, 
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have been begun. It is ed that eight 
states will be represented—Kansas, Okla- 


homa, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, 
Louisiana, Montana, and Washington. 

An effort on the part of leading Wichita 
citizens is being made to induce Herbert 
C. Hoover to attend the Food Conservation 
Congress to be held here next fall. Secre- 
tary of War Baker, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Houston, and ex-President Taft, have 
also been urged to attend. 

Henry Eassen, president, and C. M. 
Jackman, secretary and treasurer, of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, this week 
served on committees appointed to secure 
new members for the Wichita Board of 
Commerce. Several millers and grain men 
were among the subscribers. 

Growing corn in nearly all sections of 
southern Kansas and northern Oklahoma 
is greatly in need of moisture. It has not 
yet been seriously injured, but is begin- 
ning to show the effects of the hot, dry 
weather. Corn, generally, is holding its 
color well, but shows a tendency toward 
blade curling. 

Kingman County, Kansas, as a result 
of a request made by the Kingman County 
Council of Defense, is to have an emer- 
gency food agent. His duties will be to 
inspect soil conditions and advise what 
crops are best suited to any locality, also 
inspect grain and seed and, so far as pos- 
sible, see that farmers’ seed needs are 
supplied. 





OKLAHOMA 
Uninterrupted work has enabled the 
farmers to thresh a wonderful quantity of 
wheat. In the bulk of the wheat terri- 
tory, probably 80, and in some sections, 
like Garfield County, 90, per cent of the 
crop is going into farm bins. One machine 


near Enid ran three weeks without a load, 


being hauled to an elevator. At Pond 
Creek, on the Rock Island, 95 cars have 
been shipped, and other towns indicate 
heavy farm deliveries at $2@2.17 bu. 

The yield averages 13@14 bus, and runs 
from 7 to 32 per acre. The test is an aver- 
age of 58 lbs, and runs from 55 in dry top 
land plowed late to 61 in better land 

lowed early. The grade is nearer abso- 
ute dark Turkey than for 15 years, the 
writer finding but two wagonloads, in over 
10,000 bus, that showed yellow berry. 
* #* 

The flour market is brisk at a fair mar- 
gin, and most of the Oklahoma mills are 
running full time on sales for July. Few 
are sold beyond. Single car-lot country 
dealers are not buying yet, but take local 
shipments in less than car lots. Patents 
average $11, delivered in the state, in 14- 
bbl cottons. 

* * 

Friday, July 13, was an unlucky day 
for Oklahoma. The first hot wind of the 
year blew all afternoon. The majority of 
the corn is just in tassel, and the winds 
came at a time to do great harm. A long 
dry spell has sapped the strength of the 
plant, save in a few districts. Kafir and 
cotton are yet capable of a full yield if 
rain comes, but they are at a standstill, 
and moisture will be needed very soon. 





Japanese Ships on Atlantic 

It is reported that submarine inroads on 
transatlantic shipping probably will draw 
Japanese vessels into the transatlantic 
trade. The United States government is 
negotiating with Japan for removal of 
tonnage from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
Japan has about 2,000,000 tons of ocean- 
going shipping, much of which, it is said, 


could be removed to the Atlantic without - 


seriously injuring Japanese trade. Great 
Britain, it is said, is particularly anxious 
for Japan to use some of her vessels for 
transporting supplies from America to 
Europe. 





New York’s Shipping 

In spite of German submarines, the 
movement of shipping between New York 
and foreign ports increased in June, as 
compared with May, according to customs- 
house statistics recently given out. Thirty- 
seven more ships arrived at New York in 
June than in May. The June arrivals num- 
bered 465, with a total tonnage of 1,252,- 
599, as compared with 4298 ships, with a 
total tonnage of 1,099,483 for May. 

Clearances for the year ending June 31, 
1917, totaled, however, only 13,630,245 
tons, compared with 16,541,482 tons for the 
sd ending June 30, 1914, the year before 

war. 
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The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
July 14 was 4,500, or 91% per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 5,800, or 12 per 
cent, last week, 27,200, or 45 per cent, a 
year ago, 12,200, or 251%, per cent, two 
years ago, and 29,800, or 62 per cent, three 
years ago. 

This week the milling business came 
nearly to a complete stop. Many mills are 
down altogether. Almost no new sales are 
being made. There has been some in- 
quiry for new-crop flour, but nothing is 
being done. Not in years has the milling 
business come to such a dead halt at the 
end of a crop as right now. All eyes are 
turned to Washington, and no change in 
the situation is expected until the food- 
control bill is passed and the consequent 
regulations affecting the grain and milling 
business are announced. 

Stocks of flour are low everywhere. 
Many bakers must do a little buying soon. 
They seem to have their minds fixed upon 
about $10 as the price they would be will- 
ing to pay. A sale of 1,500 bbls Kansas 
flour was reported this week at $10.90. 

The reduced output by the mills helps to 
sustain the position of feed, which con- 
tinues in good demand, with many mills 
having none to offer, The demand is in 
excess of the supply. 


JULY CORN TRADE STOPPED 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Toledo Produce Exchange held 
J y 10, 1917, the following was adopted: 

hereas, By reason of the state of war 
now existing, it is the patriotic duty of all 
grain men to back up the government in 
restraining speculative advances in food 
products; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That after July 12, 1917, all 
trading by members of this exchange in 
corn for delivery, by grade alone, in To- 
ledo, in the month of July, either for im- 
medaite or future delivery, shall cease, 
and any member so trading after said 
day, shall be deemed to have committed a 
grave offense against the good name of 
this association; it is further 

Resolved, That the price of $1.68 per bu, 
as established by the directors, July 9, 
1917, shall be the basis upon which shall be 
settled all contracts for July delivery 
open at the close of business July 9, 1917, 
except such open contracts as shall be per- 
formed 7 delivery. during the month of 
July or shall be settled by agreement of 
the parties. 

Every seller not notifying his purchaser, 
in writing, before 1:15 o’clock p.m. July 
12, 1917, of his intention to settle his July, 
1917, contracts upon the basis of the price 
thus fixed, shall be deemed to have elected 
to deliver the property, and in case of his 
failure to deliver, settlement shall be 
made at the price fixed, plus the penalty to 
be added by the directors later. 


NOTES 


The Carey (Ohio) Mill & Elevator Co. 
is a new concern which has taken over the 
mill of W. H. Snyder at that point. 

F. A. Lonergan is representing the Mills 
of Albert Lea, Minn., in Ohio, Indiana 
er ama with headquarters at Cleve- 
and. ° 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, is in the East on a busi- 
ness trip. 

John T. Sherriff, mill representative, 
Toledo, was at Cedar Point, Ohio, this 
week to attend the meeting of the Tri- 
State bakers’ convention. A number of 
Toledo bakers were also present. 


* auditorium, Bloomington, Thu 


J. A. and R. S. Morse, of New Cumber- 
land, have purchased of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railroad the mill formerly 
owned and operated by Peter Bimiller at 
Zoar, Ohio. e output will be increased 
to make 100 bbls. 


D. L. Thompson, of Washington C. H., 
Ohio, has purchased the Hardesty Mill in 
Columbus, Ohio, and is getting it ready 
for operation on the new crop. The name 
of the corporation under which the busi- 
ness will done has not been decided 
upon. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with.a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 95,160 bbls, for the week ending 
July 14 made 22,112, or 23 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 19,481, or 19 per 
cent, last week, by 18 mills of 101,100 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this re- 
port were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Blev. & Mill Co., Toledo, 


INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Grain Co., Monticello. 


MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapous, Inv., July 14.—Millers 
are blue over the flour situation. It is 
contended by some of the largest flour men 
in the Hoosier state that Congress is work- 
ing detrimentally to the milling industry, 
and they want matters adjusted so that 
there will at least be an appearance of 
business. Not since the agitation over 
food control become active has there been 
as idle a week among millers as this week. 

“They are talking so much at Washing- 
ton that they are killing the flour business,” 
declared a leading miller, Saturday, say- 
ing that new wheat prices are in a spread 
of fully 20c. He also declared that nine- 
tenths of the Indiana millers did not have 
any flour to offer on any definite basis, and 
that as farmers were demanding $2 for 
new wheat, there was no chance for condi- 
tions to lift until the food control question 
is decided. 

As an indication of how acute the mat- 
ter of crop-handling has become in Indi- 
ana, a leading mill authority has issued a 
statement in which he declares the place 
for wheat right now is on the soil that 
produced it, and that it should be stacked 
and kept there indefinitely, as elevators 
cannot receive it and farm storage facili- 
ties are inadequate. He has visited the 
sections where wheat is being cut, and de- 
clares the crop in excellent condition, and 
thinks a few weeks in the stack will im- 
prove rather than injure it. 


NOTES 


Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 5,130 bbls. 

The Rice Cereal & Milling Co., of Fort 
Wayne, has increased its capital stock to 
$1,000,000. 

While no new wheat has yet arrived in 
Indianapolis, several loads have been re- 
ceived at Evansville and other cities of 
the “Pocket.” The Akin-Erskine Milling 
Co. the early part of the week bought the 
first shipments at $2. It graded No. 2. 

Flour millers from 11 Indiana counties 
held a meeting in the Indiana University 
rsday, and 
decided to suppért the government in 
wheat-grading. The idea of Uncle Sam 
taking over flour mills and operating them 
during the war also was discussed. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitie, Tenn., July 14.—The mar. 
ket for new flour opened in the Southeast 
this week, and a little business was han- 
dled for immediate shipment. Buyers show 
hesitation, awaiting action as to govern. 
mental policies with regard to handling 
wheat and flour. Sales were confined aj. 
most entirely to car lots or less. Mills have 
been slow to sell until in possession of 
wheat, and more eagerness is expected on 
the part of farmers as threshing gets un- 
der way. Enough flour has been sold and 
sufficient wheat received to start some of 
the mills on half-time running. 

Millers have been expecting to buy new 
wheat from the farmers at $2, but these 
a ay have been upset, and practically no 
wheat has been secured on this basis. Some 
flour has been sold on anticipation of 
wheat at $2, but at present there is a hard- 
ening tendency. 

At the close, prices were substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $10.50 
@10.75; standard or regular patents, $9.90 
@10.25, mainly $10; long patents, 15c un- 
der standard; low-grades, 30@50c under 
standard. Some sales of standard patents 
were made as low as $9.60, but most mills 
were getting more. 

Rehandlers are doing a light business, 
customers buying 10 to 25 bbls. Quota- 
tions: Minnesota spring wheat patents, 
jute, 140 lbs, delivered Nashville, $11.40@ 
11.60; Kansas hard winter patents, $10.80 
@ll. 

Owing to disposition of farmers to hold 
wheat, and that of grain dealers to pay 
more than the mills, such wheat as was 
offered this week brought $2.05@2.10, f.0.b. 
Ohio River. In Kentucky, Tennessee and 
southern Indiana, offerings of new wheat 
have been small, and mills find it difficult 
to secure more than enough to cover limit- 
ed sales of flour. By the end of next week 
the bulk of threshing will be over, when 
larger movement is expected. 

The corn situation has continued sensa- 
tionally strong. No. 3 white is quoted at 
$1.94, an advance of 5c. Corn meal has 
moved up about 30c per 100-lb bag, being 
quoted at $3.88@3.98 for plain, and $3.94 
@4.04 for bolted, f.o.b. Ohio River. 

No material change is noted in mill feed. 
Supplies are moderate, with sufficient de- 
mand to prevent accumulation. Mills look 
for a lower level shortly. Quotations: 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio River, 
$33@35 ton; standard middlings, $42@45. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 


‘capacity of 148,500 bbls, had an output 


this week of 36,490, or 24.5 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 40,823 bbls 
and 28.4 per cent last week, 45.2 the same 
week in 1916, 42.7 in 1915, 65.7 in 1914, 
53.3 in 1913, and 40 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Juneil4 June7 
Flour, BIg... cs cccccccsece 18,900 21,500 
Wheat, DUS sicccvriodicvre. 65,000 88,500 
Gorm, DES cacecovececsesers 61,000 77,000 
Ontm, DUB voce dccscvesesses 77,000 93,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this week, 
70 cars. 

The Carlisle (Ky.) Milling Co., with 
$30,000 capital, has been incorporated by 
W. J. Kennedy and others. 

R. C. Mill has been appointed supervisor 
of grain grades at Nashville, succeeding C. 
G. Franks, transferred to Duluth. 

H. M. Hobbie, of the Hobbie Grocery 
Co., Montgomery, was in Nashville this 
week, returning home from Washington. 

The Mountain City (Tenn.) Milling Co. 
has been incorporated by J. W. and R. F. 
Wright, and others, with $10,000 author- 
ized capital. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was In 
Evansville this week to attend a meeting 
of southern Indiana millers. 

Joun Lever. 





By presidential decree, the exportation 
from Mexico after July 1 of Spanish pea 
beans, lentils, bran, sugar, cattle, an 
horses is prohibited without express péT™ 
mission of the Department of Hacienda, 
and the exportation of corn, rice, kidney 
beans, wheat and flour is absolutely pro- 
hibited. 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending July 14 was estimated at 
99,150 bbls, or 86 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 21,250, or 76 per cent, last 
week, 21,250, or 76 per cent, in 1916, and 
90,000, or 68 per cent, in 1915. 

The sales of flour by mill representatives 
to the Chicago trade probably. show an in- 
crease over last week. A number of mills 
have been in want of trade, and have ac- 
cepted some orders at a fixed price, and 
based on delivery within the next few days. 
This condition has been warranted, owing 
to the reduced stocks of flour in this mar- 
ket. Two millers’ agents have sold a quan- 
tity of southwestern 95 per cent patents, 
which are nominal today at $10.40@10.65, 





jute. 

. Oklahoma millers have shown a greater 
disposition to take chances on booking 
trade than have their competitors in Kan- 
sas. ‘The mills contend that they are 
obliged to obtain their wheat now, or let it 
pass through the mills and go into the 
main terminals, For that reason there has 
been a strong undercurrent of offerings 
from a few scattering mills in the South- 
west. 

Little interest is being taken in foreign 
business, and the probabilities are that 
there will be but little activity therein for 
some time. Clear flours are scarcer, espe- 
cially those from the Northwest. The 
reduced output of the mills of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota and the Dakotas is hav- 
ing effect on the supply of clears and 
straights in and around this market. 


NO STALE BREAD RETURNS 


On July 10, all bakers and bread dealers 
put a stop to the practice of returning un- 
sold bread. A notice sent out Monday by 
the state council of defense, addressed to 
housewives, pointed out that about 4 per 
cent of the bread baked heretofore has 
been returned, and most of this went into 
animal and chicken feeds. 

“By working together,” says the notice, 
“neither grocer nor baker need suffer 
hardship. A little more care, a little more 
friendly co-operation to see that the re- 
tailers have a sufficient but not excessive 
supply of bread, and the no-return rule 
will be a saving to both baker and grocer, 
as well as a patriotic service to the nation. 
Compliance with the request does not mean 
acutting down of the rations to the people, 
but simply the prevention of waste. Your 


‘ co-operation is expected to end that, and 


the return of unsold bread will cease in 
Illinois today.” 


TRADING IN CORN AND OATS 


“Patriotism before profits” is the slogan 
of the Board of Trade directors. All are 
working to prevent a complete closing of 
speculative trading in corn and oats, which 
are the only grains left to deal in to any 
extent. Many members, however, do not 
seee this in the same light as the directors, 
and some are disposed to overtrade. 

Fixing of maximum prices is not en- 
tirely satisfactory to all branches of the 
grain trade, as it restricts buying, but 
does not curb short selling. e latter, 
under existing conditions, has been largely 
responsible for the erratic changes in 
prices during the last two months, but offi- 
cials are hopeful that there will be-no 
adverse legislation at Washington that will 


tend to eliminate speculative trading. 


NOTES 
Board of trade memberships have ad- 
vanced to $5,337.50, net to the buyer. 
ey L. Little, of the Metropolitan 
ur Mills Co., New York City, was in 
Chicago part of the week, on his way home. 
Herman Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & 


Co., one of the oldest flour firms in this 
country, is spending the summer at his 
country home at Lake Beulah, Wis. 

It is the opinion of the best-informed 
crop experts here that the government 
figures are too low by 50,000,000 to 75,000,- 
000 bus on the winter wheat estimate. 


P. E. Hickey, prominent in the flour 
business for a number of years until re- 
cently, is representing a travelling men’s 
insurance company, with offices in Chicago. 


John G. Sterling, of the Clarx Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent Saturday in Chi- 
cago, arranging for connections for the 
sale of the products made by this com- 
pany. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, sales-manager for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
on his way to Cedar Point, Ohio, to attend 
the bakers’ meeting, was called home by 
the serious illness of his son. 


So far there has been no new flour in- 
spected from the Southwest. Several 
brokers and millers’ agents have received 
samples, but sales have not been larve and 
no samples left with the official flour in- 
spector. 

The Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, has 
absorbed the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Bread 
Co. This makes the ninth factory that this 
company now controls, four in Chicago 
and one each in Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Neb.,:and Peoria, Ill. 

Charles R. Decker, of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Bag Co., has been in the Souhwest 
and also calling on the Chicago trade. 
Speaking of the situation in the South- 
west, he says the crop will be very large 
and the quality of wheat good. 

Speculative trading in wheat is very 
light. New York longs, particularly ex- 


sabe hy with fair-sized holdings, generally - 


quidated, -while the leading shorts cov- 
ered July, and the open interest is very 
light. There is a little trade in September 
in a limited way. 

Board of Trade directors have posted a 
proposed change in the rules to*give them 
unlimited power to prohibit trading in any 
=—= for present or future delivery, or 

uring any war in which the United States 
is a party. Whenever the public welfare 
or the best interests of the board require 
such action they would fix maximum prices, 
and no trades be allowed above that figure. 

Board of Trade directors have fixed 
$1.28 per bu as the maximum price for 
December corn, and for all corn futures 
for delivery in 1918. There will be no 
change from this price, except on 24 hours’ 
notice. Kansas City has fixed the same 
maximum as Chicago, and Toledo has 
made it $1.30. The desire is to check specu- 
lation and work in harmony with the au- 
thorities at Washington. 

A number of mill representatives passed 
through Chicago this week, following the 
convention of the Tri-State Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Cedar Point, Ohio. They were 
all of the opinion that very few of the 
large bakers who attended the meeting 
have flour on hand. There were but few 
inquiries for flour to be shipped in Sep- 
tember, and sales that were made were on 
the basis of immediate delivery. 

There is congestion in July oats, and 
they have advanced to a wider premium 
over September. The Quaker Oats Go. has 


sold July and bought December oats, the 
latter being over llc under the July. Coun- 
try grain dealers are buying new oats for 


August-September delivery in northern- 
central Illinois at 50c bu, and selling the 
September at 5@8c above that level. All 
reports indicate a very heavy crop. 
Reports from Nebraska are to the effect 
that early oats are all cut. The trade is 
looking for fair receipts the last of this 
month. Stocks here are decreasing stead- 
ily, and there are no large holdings any- 
where, except in Chic and at the At- 
lantic and f ports. Reports from New 


York rters indicate that about the 
entire visible supply has been sold for ex- 
port. Late cables say that the consump- 
tion abroad is decreasing. 

Plans for the Board of Trade clearing- 
house are to be submitted Thursday to the 
membership for a vote on whether there 
shall be a corporation plan, with a capital 
of $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, with shares at 
$2,000 each. No dividends are to be paid 
until a surplus of $500,000 is accumulated. 
Fifty per cent of the stock must be sub- 
scribed and paid in at the time of organi- 
zation. Only share holders and members 
of the board can use the clearing-house. 

Corn has advanced to the highest price 
on record, touching $1.61 for September, 
or within 2\44c of the top at which July 
sold. December sold up to $1.2434, and 
May at $1.24, Enormous sales for profits 
by local dealers and by New York cotton 
speculators, which were well up in the 
millions of bushels, made a break of 10c 
bu in two days, after thé high prices were 
reached. Cash corn sold up to $1.931, 
for No. 2 white, $1.9214 for No. 2 yellow, 
and $1.9214 for No. 2 mixed. Glucose in- 
terests paid the top prices. 





WISCONSIN 


Mirwacxer, Wis., July 14.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 11,000 this 
week, representing 92 per cent of capac- 
ity. Last week, mills with the same ca- 
pacity turned out 7,000, or 59 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 24,600 
bbls turned out 12,400, or 50 per cent. 

Flour trade was light. Millers are 
grinding on old business, and have been 
operating full time most of the week. In- 
quiry light, and millers do not expect much 
improvement before August. Choice city 
brands of hard spring patent were quoted 
at $12.25@12.35, and straight at $11.50@ 
11.65, all in wood. Clears were in fairly 
good demand at $10.15@10.25 in jute. 
Most mills are well sold ahead, and have 
plenty of loading orders on hand. 

Shipping directions came in freely on 
patent, and millers were able to load out 
the week’s output. Stocks on hand are 
light. Outside mills which usually carry 
good stocks are practically cleaned out. 

Kansas straight was dull. Jobbers re- 
port light business with bakers and gro- 
cers; most of them have supplies on hand, 
and do not expect to buy freely until new 
crop arrives. Prices ranged nominally $11 
@11.50, cotton. 

Rye flour was slow, owing to the price 
being too close to wheat flour. All mills 
are grinding on old orders. 

Millers report good demand for corn 
meal. Prices advanced following the cash 
market, and were quoted at $4.53 in 100- 
lb sacks for both yellow and white. Grits 
were in good demand at $4.54. Corn flour 
was strong, and advanced to $4.75 per 100 
lbs. Millers report excellent demand, and 
are operating mills at full capacity. 

Demand for millfeed was fairly good 
at the advance of 50c ton. Shippers bought 
for quick shipment, the demand being 
good from central states and near-by 

oints. Eastern business not so brisk. 

ominy feed was strong, advancing $2 
ton, and gluten feed was up $3 ton. Offer- 
ings from northwestern country mills were 
exceptionally light, while feed from the 
Southwest was out of line for shipment to 
this market. The state trade was only 
fair. Buyers took moderate amounts in 
mixed cars with flour, willing to pay the 
usual premium in small lots. Stocks are 
light, but buyers will not purchase at pres- 
ent prices. 

Milling wheat was in light demand. Of- 
ferings were light, but millers have fair 
supplies on hand. Top price for No. 1 
northern, $2.40. 


WISCONSIN MILLERS TO MEET 


A fine programme has been arranged 
for the two days’ meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin State Millers’ Association at the Valley 
Inn, Neenah, July 20-21. President Hook- 
er and Secretary Lachmann have been 
taking a special interest in bringing to- 
gether all millers, whether members of the 
association or not. A leading topic for 
discussion will be “Breeding and Dissemi- 
nation of Wisconsin Wheat and Rye.” 
Professor Moore, of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Wisconsin, 
will s on this subject. Professor 
Hatch will talk on “Bread and the World 
War.” Secretary Husband, of the Fed- 
eration, plans to attend. The millers’ wives 
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will be pe a boat ride on Lake Winne- 
bago and automobile trips. 


NOTES 


Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 33; corn, 216; oats, 200; barley, 60; 
rye, 17; flaxseed, 2.. 

George E. Manschot, secretary of the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, is in the 
East on a business trip. 

The Clark Grain & Fuel Co., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., has sold its elevator at Eagle 
Point, Wis., to John H. Rheingans. 

J. L. White, salesman of the Wells 
(Minn.) Flour Milling Co., has transferred 
his headquarters from Wausau to Marsh- 
field, Wis. 

The new 600-bbl wheat and 150-bbl rye 
mill being built for the New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mill Co., will be ready for 
operation about Sept. 1. 

The Valley Mill & Mercantile Co., Little 
Chute, Wis., has been purchased at public 
sale for $8,600 by August Wundrow, An- 
ton Miller and John Hietpas. 

President Herman W. Ladish, of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, will be 
a national councillor of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for the 
ensuing year. 

The Charles A. Krause Milling Co. held 
a flag-raising at the plant on July 11. 
The flag was presented by the 200 em- 
ployees, who sang the national hymn and 
repeated the pledge of allegiance. 

Ludwig Teweles, founder and president 
of the L. Teweles Seed Co., Milwaukee, 
died July 8, aged 76. He was born in 
Austria, came to Milwaukee in 1865, and 
was one of the oldest members of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce. 

The firm of Kellogg & Petit, Milwaukee, 
has been organized to build and operate a 
500,000-bu elevator on the Chicago & 
North Western Belt Line at Milwaukee. 
William G. Kellogg has retired from the 
firm of Stacks & Kellogg, which formerly 
operated the Berger-Crittenden elevator. 

H. N. Wutson. 





ASIATIC CABLE SERVICE 





Difficulties Attending Importations from the 
Orient Make Millers’ Difficulties with 
European Cables Appear Trifling 


The following summary of the cable and 
mail situation between America and the 
Orient, from the buying department of a 
large bag manufacturing concern which 
imports jute cloth direct from India, 


* serves to show the difficulties under which 


that trade is working under war condi- 
tions: 
CABLE SERVICE 


It takes about five days now to get an 
answer from Calcutta in the ordinary 
course, and if the answer happens to be 
delayed a little, it may be six or seven 
days. 

It takes anywhere from 5 to 20 days to 
get an answer to an offer on ocean freight. 
If we cable London, London cables Nor- 
way or Sweden, or Copenhagen, and we 
have to wait until London gets through 
negotiating with the others before we get 
our reply. If we are dealing with a Japa- 
nese line, and cable Tokyo, we probably 
have to wait until Tokyo consults Calcutta 
by cable before they answer here. Nego- 
tiations started two weeks ago for certain 
space from Calcutta have brought a reply 
this morning that we must apply to the 
agents in Calcutta. 

Meanwhile we have a cable asking if we 
wish to engage additional space at $90 per 
ton of 40 cubic feet, which is the highest 
we have heard of so far, and higher than 
anything we have paid yet. 


FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE 


We are having trouble on account of the 
arrival of goods before the invoices and 
bills of lading. Mail from Calcutta was 
formerly weekly, and the whole mail dated 
during the week ending May 9 seems to be 
lost, with all the invoices, if there were 
any, beginning early in June. We under- 
stand the British mail service between 
India and Europe was reduced to one mail 
every two weeks. 

We see no reason for expecting any im- 
provement in the ocean freight service, 
mail service, or foreign telegraph service, 
until the end of the war. Think more 
likely the service will get worse instead of 
better. 
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Some flour dealers reported -a slightly 
increased business this week, and prices 
averaged a little better. The market, how- 
ever, is still unsettled. The slight demand 
represents for the most part urgent re- 
quirements of consumers who allowed 
stocks to run low. 

A hardening of cash wheat prices, espe- 
cially in the Northwest, caused mills to 
raise their asking prices here. Sales of 
new wheat in the Southwest did not in- 
crease as was expected, so that offerings 
of new flour were not as heavy nor as 
cheap as some have been predicting, al- 
though there was another week of superb 
harvesting weather. 

The situation is explained, however, by 
the uncertainties of the food control bill. 
The delay in its passage is the more ag- 
gravating now owing to the increasing 
stocks of new wheat in the winter wheat 
belt, and because many in the flour trade 
have held their business in check, believ- 
ing that the food control bill would be- 
come a law before this date. 

Just now the sentiment is that various 
amendments to the original food bill will 
be dropped, and the President will urge 
legislation on the measure. Mr. Hoover 
has advised authorities in the grain trade 
that he realizes the exasperating conditions 
being faced, but he cannot act until Con- 
gress does something definite. 

Export inquiry for flour continues, and 
during the week there were bids for round 
lots. Generally, spring wheat flours were 
wanted, but exporters have also shown a 
disposition to buv the new soft wheat 
flours. Export business is rendered more 
difficult by the terms that buyers demand 
regarding delivery, especially in view of 
the railroad uncertainties and the embargo 
on shipments ordered by the President, 
commencing July 15. 


EXPORT WHEAT AND FLOUR 


The European neutral government buy- 
ers at New York say that they do not 
know when they can begin buying flour, 
and wheat and other grains. One said he 
did not believe that all the vessels, said to 
number about 30, would attempt to run 
the British blockade. In the meantime, the 
sale of considerable wheat and flour in the 
neutral countries is being lost, as there 
must be substitution of other foodstuffs. 


NEW LICENSE BOARD 


Announcement has been made by the 
Department of Commerce at Washington 
that Stanley H. Rose, of the export de- 
partment of the Barber Asphalt Co., of 
Philadelphia, has resigned, to take charge 
of the New York branch office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. This office will be of special im- 

rtance, as- most of the applications for 
icenses to export from the New York 
district will be received at the local office, 
and certain classes will be issued there 
without consulting Washington. 


PRICES FOR NEW WHEAT 


Lacking information from Washington 
as to the price that may be fixed by Mr. 
Hoover for new wheat, whether minimum 
only or stable, or whether the price will be 
fixed at all, the trade is watching the 
action of some of the important interests. 
The Wheat Export Co., Inc., which has 
done the bulk of the buying for the past 
season for Great Britain and her allies, 
announced through the New York office 
that it was willing to pay $1.75@$1.85 bu 
for new winter wheat at southwestern 
points for last half July or early August 
shipments. 

This was about 20@25c bu under the 
basis of recent business, presumably 


through this concern. It does not mean, 
however, that farmers are willing to trade 
freely at this level, as at a convention of 
wheat growers of soft winter wheat states 
recently, it was resolved that the better 
grades of their wheat be held for $2.03 bu. 


NOTES 


S. Grann-Meyer, New York flour broker, 
is visiting his western mill connections. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, was in New York this week. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and man- 
ager Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was on ’change this week. 

The Mutual Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ 
Association of Western New York will 
hold its annual convention at Jamestown, 
July 20-21. 

New York retail grocers are protesting 
against the prohibition of returning stale 
bread, and last week sent a committee to 
Washington to present their side of the 
case to Chairman Shaw, of the Economy 
Board. 

The governor of Pennsylvania has 
vetoed the bill recently passed by the legis~- 
lature of that state permitting the bleach- 
ing of flour. The reasons cited for his 
action were that, if the bill became a law, 
the food standards of the state would be 
lowered, and small millers, whose business 
would not warrant the purchase of a 
bleaching apparatus, would be forced out 
of business. 

Crop conditions in Pennsylvania are re- 
geitel excellent. It is estimated that the 
corn crop will be 61,210,000 bus, against 
54,961,000 for 1916. Oats show an increase 
of 7,000,000 bus, totaling 39,509,500. Wheat 
shows a loss of 2,500,000 bus, with the 
figures this year at 22,260,000; rye shows a 
small loss, as this crop is figured at 4,100,- 
000 bus. Buckwheat breaks all previous 
records, with 6,474,000 bus, an increase of 
2,000,000 over 1916. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuitaverPu, Pa., July 14.—There was 
an advance of 25@75c bbl in prices of 
flour during the week, due to the strength 
of cash wheat in the West. There was not 
much doing, however, the trade generally 
holding off awaiting developments with 
regard to the food control bill. 

Early in the week one or two sales of 
spring patent were reported around $10.85, 
wood, but mill prices were generally held 
at about $11.50@11.75. At the close mills 
are firm in their views, and generally un- 
willing to sell for less than $12.25@12.50, 
and some are asking considerably more. 
Spring clears advanced about 50c bbl dur- 
ing the week, and were held at $11@11.50, 
wood, while favorite brands ranged $12.50 
@12.75. 

Kansas flours were in small supply and 
firmly held, but quiet on a basis of $11@ 
11.50 for clears and $11.75@12.25 for pat- 
ent, both in wood. 

Supplies of winter straight were small, 
but demand was light and prices showed 
no important change, with values ranging 
$10.75@11.25, wood. New Kansas straights 
were offered early in the week at $10.30, 
jute, shipment first half of August, but 
firmed up later, and at the close about 
$10.75, sacks, was asked. 


i NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 20,412,- 

031 bus, against 26,283,608 for the same 
time last year. 

Heavy rains during the week seriously 
interfered with harvesting in this locality. 
In most sections very little wheat was cut, 
and in others, where it was cut and on the 
ground, it was subjected to a four days’ 
continuous rain and began to rot. Many 
cornfields were washed out, and consider- 
able damage was reported to oats. 

Shipping between Philadelphia and for- 
eign ports increased in June, in spite of 





the submarine campaign. Statistics showed 
an increase over May of 67 vessels of 225,- 
307 tons. For the six months ending June 
30, the foreign arrivals and clearances 
numbered 1,445, with’ a tonnage of 3,038,- 
657, compared with 1,518 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 4,747,830, for the first six 
months in 1916. 

James C. Andrews, formerly assistant 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, G. P. Shoemaker, secretary 
and treasurer of the Garland Milling Co., 
Greensburg, Ind., Cyrus S. Coup, vice- 
president and manager of the Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., and Charles 
Quinn, secretary of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, of Toledo, were on 
*change this week. 

Exports from Philadelphia during the 
last six months show an increase of ap- 
proximately $59,000,000 over those for the 
same period last year, and $121,250,000 
over the first six months of 1915. Exports 
for the six months ending June 30, 1917, 
with those for June estimated, totaled 
$176,000,000, compared with $117,002,613 
for the same period last year and $54,614,- 
749 for the first six months of 1915. 

The plans of the Department of Com- 
merce relative to President Wilson’s em- 
bargo order do not provide for the station- 
ing of a licensing agent in Philadelphia, 
and unless this is corrected, firms here 
must forward their applications to either 
New York or Washington. Philadelphia 
is the second largest exporting port in the 
United States, and lack of an agent here 
would cause many vexatious delays and 
seriously handicap business. The Board 
of Trade has sent a protest to-Secretary 
of Commerce Redfield asking him to rem- 
edy this condition, and officials of the 
Bourse, Commercial Exchange, Grocers’ 
and Importers’ Exchange, Maritime Ex- 
change and Chamber of Commerce are 
considering calling a general meeting to 
take action on the matter. 

Samvet S, Danrets. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 14.—About the 
only interest shown by buyers during the 
week was in new soft winter wheat flour 
for delivery this month and next. There 
was more inquiry, and sales were reported 
of Illinois new winter wheat patents in 
sacks at $9.75 bbl. Other mills were quot- 
ing $10.40, bulk, for first-class patents. 
New Kansas hard wheat patents were 
offered at $11.20@11.45, cotton sacks, July 
delivery, and at $10.50@10.60 in sacks and 
$10.75@10.85 in wood, August delivery. 

Demand for Canadian flour has fallen 
off, as about all the offerings noted last 
week have been cleaned up. 

The general market at the close showed 
more firmness, and prices on spring wheat 
brands were advanced 50c@$1 bbl, in 
wood. Old-wheat winter and Kansas pat- 
ents were also held higher. Business was 
light, but millers made few concessions. 
The trade as a whole, while lightly sup- 
plied with flour, seems content to work 
along from day to day with as little as 
soy: le, in the expectation that the mar- 

et will soon rule lower. Arrivals were 
about 14,000 bbls for domestic consump- 
tion, and the local market is supplied with 
less than the normal amount of flour usual 
at this time of the year. 

An unusual feature is the great advance 
in all kinds of paper and cotton bags and 
sacks. Eighths have been advanced 60 to 
75 P cag cent during the year, and cotton 
sacks $1.35@1.40 per M. Second-hand 
jute sacks are in demand here at 13c each, 
or as much as new sacks formerly could 
be bought for. 

At the close, Minneapolis patents were 
held at $13.50 bbl, in wood, with spring 
country patents at $11.50@12.50. Special 
short patents, $12.75@13. Soft winter 
patents, $10@12 in wood, new flours in- 
cluded, with Kansas patents ranging 
$10.50@11.75 in sacks, the inside being for 
new-wheat flour. 


INVESTIGATION OF PRICE OF BREAD 


Attorney-General Attwill on July 12 
directed the assistant attorney-general to 
start an investigation of the present price 
of bread. The latter will summon some of 
the big Boston bakers before him and ask- 
them to tell why the price of bread still 
remains the same, despite the fact that 
flour within the past two months has 
dropped over $5 bbl at wholesale. 

When the price of flour went to $16.50, 
in May last, the bakers boosted the price 
of bread. Flour is now almost one-third 
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less in cost. At the time of the advance jt 
was stated by the bakers that it was im))os- 
sible to sell bread at the old price 0° 5, 
and 10c, on account of the increased «ost 
of flour. 

Under a law passed by the last ley’ s|a- 
ture, the attorney-general may compel })er- 
sons to testify and to produce their b..oks 
during an investigation of this kind. 


NOTES 


- Articles of incorporation have been {leq 
by the Chester Baking Co., Boston; « \pj- 
tal, $2,000. 

William D. Fulton, chairman of the 
grain board of the Boston Chambe: of 
Commerce, has been appointed a meijber 
of the committee on transportation 0! the 
chamber. 

Visitors on ’change during the \,cek 
included E. W. Bailey and H. V. Mit. hell, 
‘Chicago; J. C. Hornung, Greensburg, Ind; 
G. V. Norris, Minneapolis; C. H. Fulton, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Louis W. DeP ;s, 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., July 14.—Flour played 
strong, but acted weak. Springs were 
fanned up, but winters, hard and soft and 
old and new, refused to participate. A 
report was in circulation to the effect that 
large sales of Canadian and southwe.tern 
short patents had recently been mace in 
this market at $11@12, in sacks, but the 
local trade denies the claim. 

Some of the New York state mills have 
been running on Canadian wheat for 
months and offering the flour compara- 
tively low, but nothing of importance has 
been done here in the product, simply be- 
cause buyers have preferred the quality 
and price of hard winters. Stocks and 
offerings are light, but the trade realizes 
that the country is full of stuff and there 
is no occasion to get excited as regards 
either prices or supplies. 

Springs were higher and inactive. [ancy 
short patents at the close were quoted 
nominally at $12.65@12.90; standard 
brands, $12.30@12.55; long patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $11.80@ 12.05; 
first clears, $10.65@10.90; second clears, 
$8.75@9.25,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, 
and 20@30c more in wood. Trading light, 
and confined principally to spot offerings. 

Soft winters were easier and quiet. Pat- 
ents closed nominally at $10.75@1]1, wood, 
20@30c less in sacks, 40@4é5c less in bulk 


or buyer’s package; near-by straights, 
$9.75@10, bulk or buyer’s sacks, 10(@15c 
more in wood. Business was restricted by 
light movement of grain and delay of gov- 


érnment in fixing prices. Old-wheat near- 
by straight was generally held around $10, 
bulk, while new was offered at $9, cotton, 
with buyers not disposed to bid over $8.25 


@8.50, bulk. 

Hard winters were easier and shown 
more attention. Short patents at the close 
were nominally $12@12.25; long patents 


and straights, $11.50@11.75; clears, $9.25 
@9.75,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 
20@30c more in wood. New flour was 
offered at $1@1.25 bbl under old. A little 
business seems to have been done in new 
flour for July-August shipment, but noth- 
ing to what will be done when conditions 
are favorable. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 15,898 
bbls; destined for export, 37,930. 

NOTES. 

Number of foreign vessels boun for 
Baltimore, 72; number now in port, (1. 

Grain exports from here this week, 
624,567 bus—571,847 wheat, 22,720 ry and 
30,000 barley. 

Since July 10, by request of the govern- 
ment, about 160 Maryland bakers have 
stopped taking back unsold bread. 

Two severe storms, accompani:| by 
wind, rain and hail, visited this s«ction 
during the week and caused great «nage 
to crops and property. 

The new traffic committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is composed of ()rles 
England (chairman), Edward F. ‘ich- 
ards and Eugene Blackford. 

Receipts of southern corn from ©. 21, 
1916, to July 14, 1917, 535,146 bus; year 
ago, 370,987. Range of prices this week, 
$1.87@1.95; last year, 87@911,c. 

The Hebrew Master Bakers’ Association 
of Baltimore has been incorporate! for 
the protection of its members against de- 
mands of labor organizations, etc. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to July 14, 1917, 2,958 bus; same 
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_ Pat this week was 58,560 bbls, representing 
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time last year, 198,059. Range of prices 
this week, $1.60@2.09; last year, 70c@ 
$1.201,. 

The Patapsco Ship Ceiling & Stevedor- 
ing Co., @ adjunct to Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd., steamship agents and owners, 
has bought two power-boats, one of which 
it has named Furness No. 1 and the other 
Furness No. 2. 

Maryland millers on ’change this week 
were isrnest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, and C. C, Gorsuch, president 
N. I. Gorsuch & Sons Co., Westminster, 
and H. A. Kline, president Farmers’ Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Mount Airy. 

Clarence O. Case, president New Eng- 
land Flour Co., with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, and who is a member of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, was on 
‘change this week and stated that he had 
made some heavy sales recently of Cana- 
dian and Kansas short patents, principally 
in the northern markets. 

Visitors were Victor A. Cain, president 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co; S. B. 
Brown, with Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Thomas C. Bowling, manager Jef- 
ferson Milling Co., Charlestown, W. Va; 
G. W. Updike, of Updike Commission Co., 
grain, and George A. Roberts, of G. A. 
Roberts Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., and 
James M. Coughlin, with Updike Grain 
(o., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burra.o, N. Y., July 14—The demand 
for flour is picking up, as millers predicted 
it would. The improvement, although 
light, gives hope of something more tan- 
gible in a few days. So far the inquiry 
has been principally for clears. 

Patents are not wanted to any extent, as 
there appear to be enough resellers at 
much lower prices than mills are offering. 
These speculators are having a serious 
time in finding a market for their holdings, 
and making some fierce prices in an at- 
tempt to do business. It is therefore diffi- 
cult to quote the market. 

Low-grade flour continues dull, and 
some of the mills are unable to get quota- 
tions for stocks on hand. However, the 
general belief is that all grades of flour 
will be wanted in a few days. Price will 
be a matter of negotiation, as no miller 
knows from day to day where he stands. 

Winter wheat representatives here say 
they are doing nothing, and prices are 
quoted 25@45¢e lower than a week ago. 
Short winter patent $11.70, standard 
$11.45, and pastry $11, in wood, track, 
Buffalo. 

Prices of all grades of flour to the city 
trade declined about 50c bbl, but were a 
little stronger at the close, $12.75 being 
asked for the best patent, wood basis. 

Rye flour lower for all grades except 
straight. Demand is fair at the decline. 
Quotations: No. 1 $12.10, straight $11.50, 
blended $10, in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds were very strong, and millers 
had all they could do to supply the de- 
mand in mixed cars at fully $1.450@2 above 
the prices asked for Canadian and some 
western feeds on track here. There are 
quite liberal offerings of the above, and 
more coming, with a good profit to the 
seller in some cases. The Canadian offer- 
Ings are said to be the largest this year of 
bran at $31.50, middlings at $42 and flour 
middlings at $48, but the latter two feeds 
are mostly for shipment. 

The mills here are sold ahead for this 
month at least, and with any increase in 
outside offerings we are likely to .see a 
little sethack, as pasturage was never bet- 
ter. Red dog is searce and higher. 

Corn-menl coarse feed was advanced $4 
ton, and demand was extremely light. 
Hominy feed was held about $8 over last 
Week, and hut little doing. Gluten feed 
seemed to .ivance about $1 per day, being 
quoted at the close at nearly $5 over last 
week, and demand reported good, with 
offerings licht, 

Cottonseed meal firmer; trade light. Oil 





‘ Meal firmer. Some sales were made at last 


Week’s Prices, but millers, as a rule, = 
asking $1 advance, 

Rolled oats in good demand for the sea- 
son of the year, and prices firm. Oat hulls, 
eground, firm. Local mills are offering 
at $23, sacked, on track. 


THE OUTPUT 
The outlook is for a general start up of 


thé mills which have been down or run- 
ning partially for some weeks, The out- 


35 per cent of ca > compared with 
43,100, or 26 per cent, week, 112,500, 
or 67 per cent, a year ago, 114,625, or 83 
ety cent, in 1915, 95,300, or 69 per cent, in 
914, and 103,800, or 76 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 


There were no shipments of grain by . 


canal this week, and until the new crop be- 
gins to move that route will be idle. 

Package freight is scarce, and the regu- 
lar lines have arranged to take ore for a 
few trips until business improves. 

Flour receipts for the week were 159,000 
bbls; last year, 215,000. Feed receipts, 
10,250 sacks, compared with 35,300 a year 
ago. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 1,200,000 
bus, of which 435,000 are Canadian. Stocks 
last year were 1,841,000 bus, nearly all 

* Canadian. 

Receipts of grain here this week were 
2,143,834 bus, nearly all of which came 
from Canadian ports. Last year the re- 
ceipts were 5,348,000 bus. 

That the price of milk next winter will 
be very high in this state, about $4 per 
100 Ibs, is the prediction of dairymen. 
This is certain to stimulate the farmer to 
use more feed, and some old dealers be- 
lieve prices will reach the highest point 
ever known. 

Visitors this week included M. J. Fair- 
banks, feed dealer, Herman, N. Y; H. L. 
Frisinger and A. D. Behymer, grain ship- 
pers, kford, Ohio; C. O. Halloway, 
Augusta, Maine, and E. E. Austin, Water- 
ville, Maine, grain dealers; and H. M. 
Stratton, of the Donahue-Stratton Grain 
Co., Milwaukee. 

F. A. McLellan, president of the Corn 
Exchange, and H. F.. Burns, of the Grait 
Dealers’ National Association, which will 
convene here Sept. 24-26, together with 
Mayor Fuhrmann, will carry an invitation 
to Sir George E. Foster, Canadian minister 
of Trade and Commerce, urging him to 
attend the meeting. They will also bear 
invitations from the governor and repre- 
sentative commercial organizations of the 
state. . E. Bancasser. 





ROCHESTER ’ 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 14.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills this week 
was 7,100 bbls, of which 4,000 were spring 
wheat flour. This represented 35 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 11,800, or 50 
per cent, last week, 12,800, or 64 per cent, 
a year ago, and 13,000, or 64 per cent, two 
years ago. 

Steadily decreasing business was the 
rule in the local flour trade this week. 
Buyers were not incliped to ‘contract 
ahead, and millers felt the same way. 
Shipping directions came in slowly, and 
production was the smallest in months. 

Spring patents were firmly maintained, 
although outside mills offered at 75c@ 
$1.25 bbl less than local mills. A few sales 
were made the first of the week at $12.50@ 
12.65, wood, Boston, but when the price 
advanced to $12.85, trading stopped. City 
buyers paid $12.75@13, wood. 

ring clears moved slowly at a range 
of $1@2 bbl under spring patents. Some 
were offered as low as $10.75, wood, Bos- 
ton, while other mills quoted up to $11.85. 
Spring low-grade was in little demand at 
$8@8.25, jute, Boston. One mill quoted 
second clears at $10.50@10.75, jute, New 
York, but made no sales. 
- Winter wheat flours were in_moderate 
demand at slightly easier prices. Straights 
sold at $11, wood, Boston, and $11.50, 
wood, Rochester, for small lots. Entire 
wheat flour was in light demand at $11.25 
@11.50, wood, Boston. 

Rye flour declined $1 bbl, demand being 
fairly good on the reaction. Sales were 
made at $11.50, wood, Boston. Shipping 
directions came in slowly. Rye was scarce, 
and mills did ‘not have much flour to offer. 
Local trade was moderate at $12, wood. 

A reduction of 25c bbl was made in 

flour, which sold at $8.75, wood, 

mn. Demand was moderate, and most- 

ly wd orgy fre ag. eanee. came 

in slowly. yers pai .50, wood, 
for pels lots. 

Millfeeds were scarce and demand ac- 
tive. Millers obtained about any price 
they asked. Spring bran was in keen 
request at $36, 100’s, Boston. Winter 
bran advanced to $38, in 100’s, Rochester. 

Spring middlings were up $5@7 ton, 
sa ng made at $50@52, in 100’s, 


les 
Rochester, the highest of the season. Mills 
had little to offer. Winter middlings sold 
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at $48, in 100’s, Rochester. Rye feed was 
firm at $40, Rochester. 


NOTES 

W. D. Norton, a flour jobber of Bos- 
ton, called on the trade this week. 

Walter C. Schmidt, vice-president of 
the Van Vechten Milling Co., is taking a 
vacation. 

Bakers have put into effect a resolution 
rescinding the privilege of grocers to 
return unsold bread. 

Always noted for its large wheat acre- 
age, Monroe County will do its full share 
in the matter of 1,000,000 acres to be 
sowed in the state this fall. 

Leading bakers have reduced bread 
prices 2c per loaf, the 12c loaves selling 
at 10c and the 7c loaves at 5c. Others in- 
creased the size of the loaf, but not the 
price. 

The board of managers of the State 
Industrial and Agricultural School at In- 
dustry have asked for a permit to run a 
flour mill at the school. An experienced 
miller has been obtained to superintend 
the work. 

The farm department of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell estimates 
an increase in acreage of corn of 30 per 
cent, barley 25, winter wheat 32, buckwheat 
22, and spring wheat two and one-half 
times last year’s acreage. 

R. J. Arxrns. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS REPLY 


Criticism of American Mill Chemists’ Action 
in Substitution of Protein Tests in Part 
for Gluten Tests Resented 


Editor Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: It seems that E, Reiner has com- 
pletely spoiled an otherwise very interest- 
ing article published in your weekly, May 
16, 1917, by condemning the progress of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

The lack of Mr. Reiner’s ability to in- 
vestigate the contents of the paragraph 
in his article entitled “Protein vs. Gluten” 
seems remarkable, when this investigation 
would have required such a small amount 





-of trouble, there being several members 


of the association living in Kansas City 
who would have gladly given Mr. Reiner 
the correct information, as well as a very 
fine article written by H. E. Weaver, giv- 
ing in detail the reasons why the associa- 
tion adopted the resolution. 

The association wishes in time to set 
the public straight in regard to the reso- 
lution adopted, and the one which Mr. 
Reiner referred to as being introduced 
by and originated with the owner or man- 
ager of a commercial laboratory, and by 
overstepping his limits entirely, says 
something about points of least resist- 
ance, subconscious minds and, finally, that 
the gentleman in question is not a scien- 
tifically trained chemist. 

The correction of the above statement 
is: the gentleman who originated and in- 
troduced the resolution has had four years 
of chemical training at the University of 
Kansas and has his degree from that 
school. 

The resolution referred to is printed 
here to correct the statement that the 
association has discarded the gluten test 
entirely: “Resolved, That this association 
wishes to discontinue the use of the term 
‘gluten’ except as applied to product ob- 
tained by washing a quantity of dough in 
water, the chemically determined nitro- 
genous value of wheat and flour to be 
termed ‘protein’ and to be calculated 
from the percentage of nitrogen times the 
protein factor 5.7, the determination on 
wheat to be made on the whole-wheat 
meal 


“In cases where ‘gluten’ is desired it 
shall be made clear in reporting that glu- 
ten is the washed-out, impure product and 
will be reported as such, and protein rep- 
resents the chemical determination for 
the ‘N’ value.” 

The references given by Mr. Reiner are 
excellent, and are familiar to the associa- 
tion. But we in the flour-milling industry 
of America have a commercial problem 
characteristic to all American industries, 
and that is, speed and accuracy. This is 
shown to be true by a recent article (Met. 
& Chem. Eng., June 15, 1917). An indus- 
trial chemist, an authority in his line, 
makes the statement that he was much 
surprised on entering a commercial lab- 
oratory shortly after his graduation to 
find he was expected to do in a few hours 
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the work he had taken two weeks to do 
while in school. 
A mill laboratory receiving from 60 to 


’ 100 car samples ot wheat per day, along 


with the flour samples and other work, 
is expected to report the results of this 
work the following mormng. Millin 
these samples on the experimental mill, 
washing and drying the — from each, 
has been tried very faithfully by several 
chemists, and especially the originator of 
the resolution. This method has been 
found wanting. So the percentum of 
nitrogen is found in each sample, and the. 
protein figured from this is reported. 
The protein is used for storing and blend- 
ing the wheat, and the production of a 
uniform flour. 

Here is the usual — You can- 
not get the quality of the gluten by the 
protein determination. Has any one ever 
said that the we! could be determined 
by this method? This is taken care of by 
determining the quality of the different 
types of wheat used in each mill by a 
separate determination, and as all the 
well-known authors have admitted, the 
true quality of the flour and its gluten is 
officially obtained by the baking test. 
And as there is a bakeshop in connection 
with every flour mill laboratory, this can 
be easily watched. 

An agreement can be had with Mr. 
Reiner when he states that check results 
on gluten can be obtained by two or three 
men in the same laboratory. But what 
about a mill laboratory in Kansas City 
checking results in Chicago, New York or 
elsewhere? 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
Crreat CHEMISTS, 
Per C. J. Patrerson. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Priscilla”; No. 87,581. Owner, Abraham 
& Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. Used on spaghet- 
ti, macaroni, pancake flour, self-rising wheat 
flour, buckwheat flour, white and yellow corn 
meal, graham flour, rye flour, pastry flour, 
wheat bran, wheat flour, and many other 
edibles. 

“Pifine’; No. 93,072. Owner, Estate of H. 
Cc. Minor, Houma, La. Used on stock feed. 

“Royal Gift’; No. 94,881. Owner, Thorn- 
ton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Glendora”; No. 95,482. Owner, Smith & 
Horton Co,., Ltd., Warren, Pa. Used on mac- 
aroni, spaghetti, rolled oats, wheat flour, and 
many other articles. 

“Solitaire”; No. 102,260. 
mann Flour Co., Cincinnati. 
flour. 4 

Representation of a sheaf of wheat on 
which appears the word ‘“Flavo,” also the 


Owner, Ruehl- 
Used on wheat 


words ‘‘American Marvel Mill” and picture 
of milling machinery; No. 102,683. Owner, 
Community Marvel Millers’ Association, 


Owensboro, Ky. Used on wheat flour. 

“Golden Ekko’’;.No. 103,638. Owner, Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. Used 
on wheat flour. 

Monogram “A J L,” surrounded by circle 
with lines running through the circle; No. 
103,648. Owner, A. J. Long Cigar & Grocery 
Co., Macon, Ga. Used on self-rising wheat 
flour. 

“Knap Sack’; No. 103,747. Owner, Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Home Spith”; No. 103,748. Owner, Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Sinew”’; No. 103,749. Owner, Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. Used on wheat- 
flour. 

“First Lady’; No. 103,750. Owner, Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. Used on 
self-rising wheat flour. 

“White Ribbon”; No. 103,751. Owner, ~ 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Bantam”; No. 103,752. Owner, 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 
wheat flour. 

“Militant”; No. 103,753. 


Scott 
Used on 


Owner, Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. Used on 
self-rising wheat flour. 

“Worth More’; No. 103,830. Owner, Rowe 
Edward Kidder, Rosedale, Kansas. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Darlings’’; No. 103,860. Owner, Darling 
& Co., Chicago. Used on prepared animal 
and poultry foods, 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 1, 
1916, to July 7, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 
o—Output—, -—Export 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ...14,475 17,572 1,100 1,486 
Duluth-Superior 939 1,241 59 81 
65 outside mills 8,478 10,424 141 215 


Totals...... 23,892 29,237 1,300 1,782 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
Period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1916-17 1915-16 





Minneapolis .........6000505 65,138 79.074 
Duluth-Superior ............ 4,225 5,584 
65 outside mills ..........-. 38,151 46,908 

TOORID: cc cc scccctvcdccdvcies 107,614 131,566 
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The flour market has not changed from 
a week ago, due to the trade still waiting 
to see what the government is going to do 
regarding the control of foodstuffs. Mill- 
ers reduced their prices about 20c bbl on 
the week, but are not encouraging busi- 
ness. However, the demand is also limit- 
ed, buyers only purchasing their absolute 
requirements. 

There is not the usual amount of interest 
in new-wheat flour for this time of the 
year, and millers say there are no pros- 
pects of anything being done until condi- 
tions become more settled. A few country 
‘mills reported a fair amount of interest 
displayed and, in some cases, sales were 
made for July-August shipment. The 
majority of mills are experiencing the 
dullest trade conditions that ever existed. 
With the exception of a few country mills 
grinding soft wheat flour, there are no 
quotations on new-wheat flour for August 
shipment. Quotations made were about 
50c bbl lower than prevailing spot prices. 

Inquiries from abroad on new-wheat 
flour were numerous. Most bids, however, 
are still too low, but a few sales were re- 

orted to Latin America. At present this 
featiene is undesirable and, therefore, no 
attractive quotations are made in reply to 
cables received. 

Some new wheat has arrived on the local 
market, but buyers are bearish and disin- 
clined to cover anything more than abso- 
lutely needed. Mills are not pressing busi- 
ness, but scattered lots of flour were to be 
had on the spot from those who bought 
some time ago. On the whole, the trade 
for the period was the smallest noted in 
some time. . 

Nominal quotations on old-wheat flour 
at the close were as follows: hard winter 
fancy patent, $11.25@11.50; straight, 
$10.70@11; first clear, $9.10@9.80; second 
clear, $8.10@8.50; low-grade, $7.25@7.50, 
—jute. New hard wheat flour quotations 
50c bbl less. Soft winter fancy patent, 
$10.25@10.75; second patent, $9.50@9.80; 
extra fancy, $9@9.40; second clear, $7.80 
@8.35; low-grade, $7.25@7.50,—jute or 
cotton. New soft wheat flour quotations 
50c bbl less. Pacific Coast soft wheat 
fancy patent, $10.20@10.40; straight, $9.30 
@9.55; cut-off, $9@9.30,—jute. Spring 
wheat patent, $11.70@12.50; first clear, 
$10.50@11,—jute. -White rye, $12.50; 
dark, $11.75. 

Mills are doing a good business in mill- 
feed in mixed cars, and report an increas- 
ing inquiry from jobbers and brokers for 
deferred shipment. However, mills have 
little to offer, and little is being sold ex- 
cept for prompt delivery. Jobbers who, 
in the last week or two, have endeavored 
to replenish their stocks of heavy feed, 
have found the market fairly bare of 
offerings. 

THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

The weather this week was warm and 
sunshiny throughout Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois, with only a small amount of 
precipitation, and considerable threshing 
was done. At the close of the week, how- 
ever, there was a good rainfall, which will 
be very beneficial to other crops. All mills 
claim that the quality of the wheat is ex- 
cellent, and the yield is far beyond expec- 
tations, but no definite information can be 
given as to the average yield until thresh- 
ing is nearer completion. ©. 

Following is the gist of reports received: 
Now threshing. .. Threshing general; much 
better yield and better quality than antici- 
pated... Wheat all cut, and perfect weath- 
er; finest possible quality of grain, and 
large yield...Threshing general; returns 
indicate good yield and best quality... 
Now threshing, with yields better than ex- 





pected. ..Threshing started; quality good 
... Threshing has commenced; quality best 
ever so far, and average yield will be about 
23 bus or better...Threshing begun, and 
yields being reported run far beyond ex- 
pectations; quality excellent...Wheat all 
cut; threshing general; average yield 
about 25 bus. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co, 

H. C, Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., Inc. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 

Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, IIL. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending July 14 was 19,450, repre- 
senting 39 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 8,000, or 16 per cent, last week, 
28,850, or 57 per cent, a year ago, and 
27,550, or 55 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 27,500, representing 
36 per cent, compared with 35,500, or 46 
per cent, last week, 45,500, or 59 per cent, 
a year ago, and 26,500, or 35 per cent, in 
1915. 

CEREALS AND FEED 


Rye flonr demand continued from hand 
to mouth at stationary prices. Buyers will 
not make any commitments for wheat 
screenings to arrive, due to arrivals of 
new wheat on this market. There are 
practically no wheat screenings on spot 
for sale. 

No. 1 white corn sold Saturday at the 
unprecedented price of $2.01 bu, an un- 
usual good demand for cash corn account- 
ing for this advance. Mill oats sold at 
Tle during the week. Further lots could 
have been sold at this price, but offerings 
were very light. There was an excellent 
demand for No. 3 white oats, which sold at 
the close at 78c. 

There was little or no inquiry for spelt. 
Some was being offered at $2.25 per 100 


‘Ibs, but buyers refused to take hold at this 


figure. 
NOTES 

The Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000, 
fully paid. 

H. Dittmer, manager of the Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., was 
on ’change this week. i 

A meeting was held in the directors’ 
room of the Merchants’ Exchange, July 
13, to discuss the dockage proposition in 
the handling of wheat, but nothing definite 
was decided upon. 

F. T. Jacobi has been appointed man- 
ager of the Blake Milling Co., Edwards- 
ville, Ill., to succeed the late T. F. Blake, 
with whom he had been connected for 
many years, both at Edwardsville and the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, it 
was resolved that on and after July 13, 
and until further notice, members: of the 
exchange when making contracts for the 
a or sale by grade alone of corn to 

delivered and stored during December, 
1917, or any month during the year 1918, 
shall not, in entering into such contracts, 
exceed the price of $1.28 per bu. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., July 14.—Flour 
prices this week were irregular, with fluc- 
tuations of 50@70c bbl. Kansas new- 
wheat quotations for first patents were 
$10.30@11, while 95 per cent patents were 
offered at $10@10.50. Oklahomas were 
offered at $10.35@10.50, old-wheat Minne- 
sota patents at $11.25@12, old soft winter 
wheat patents at $10.30@11, standard pat- 


ents $10.05@10.40, and straights at $9.55@ 
9.75, all in 98-lb cottons. 

Spot Kansas old-wheat flour sold at 
$11.50 for 95 per cent patent; Minnesota 
patents, $11.75@12.15; soft wheat stand- 
ard patents, $10.75,—in 98-lb cottons. 

Board of Trade quotations: hard spring, 
Minnesota and Dakota patent, $12.50@ 
12.75 in 98-lb cottons; Kansas hard wheat 
patent, $12.75@13; soft winter wheat pat- 
ent, $12.50@12.75; straights, $12.25@12.50. 
Bran, on track, $1.90 per 100 lbs, tagged. 
Corn, bulk on track: No. $8 yellow, $1.97 
bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.97; No. 3 white, $1.97. 
Oats, bulk on track: No. 2 white, 82c bu; 
No. 3 white, 81@811,¢. 

Corn products: corn meal, $7.85 bbl; 
cream meal, $8.55@8.65; coarse grits, $8.65 
@8.75; fine grits, $8.65@8.75; hominy, 
$8.90@9., 

NOTES 

Grain inspected since July 1: wheat, 251 
cars; corn, 223; oats, 769; barley, 213. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 706,000 bus; 
corn, 830,000; oats, 2,626,000; barley, 433,- 
000. Inspected outward on shipboard: 
wheat, 215,050 bus; corn, 83,147. 

A. M. Gerde, formerly in charge of the 
flour business of the Burkenroad-Gold- 
smith Co, is now connected with the quar- 
termaster department of the United States 
at Charleston, S.C. Gerorce L. Ferry. 





WAR BREAD MAKES TROUBLE 


London Newspaper Finds that Iliness Among 
Children Results from Use of 
War Flour 


The following, from a recent issue of 
the London Telegraph, is of exceptional 
interest. It is headed “Great Britain’s 
Children Suffer from Poor Bread,” and 
comments on the situation thus: 

Medical men, and especially medical of- 
ficers of health, are directing their atten- 
tion to the problem of the effect of war 
bread on the general health of the people. 
In different parts of the country there is 
a prevalence of unusual abdominal trou- 
ble and of skin disorders of various kinds, 
which may not be unassociated with the 
bread now consumed. 

Certainly in many schools and public 
institutions there is not the same clean 
bill of health upon which, as a rule, they 
pride themselves, and in seeking the cause 
for the difference, attention has been di- 
rected to the bread, which in many cases 
is the main constituent of the dietary of 
these places. 

Although ostensibly only one kind of 
flour is being sold by the miller, and that 
of standard fixed by the government, there 
is no doubt that the bread served out to 
customers in different parts of the me- 
tropolis and elsewhere varies to a consid- 
erable degree. That in itself is a matter 
which calls for explanation. 

There are places where bread can be 
obtained quite palatable in every way; 
there are others where it is almost uneat- 
able. To the well-to-do this is hardly of 
importance, seeing how numerous are the 
substitutes which can be obtained. It is, 
however, vastly different where the poor 
and where children are concerned, for the 
provision of substitutes is no easy matter, 
especially in these potatoless days. 

Up and down the country sincere and 
praiseworthy efforts have been made by 
the managers of residential schools to 
keep within the bread allowance laid down 
by the Food Controller,—4 lbs per week, 
—but after careful experiments it has 
been found almost impossible to arrive 
at a figure below from 6 to 61% lbs per 
child. There are cases, of course, where 
the managers have succeeded in keeping 
within the scale, but they are the excep- 
tion and not the rule. It is absolutely 
essential, therefore, that the bread pro- 
vided must be good and wholesome, in 
view of the great part it plays in the food 
of the child. 

But what is the position? The flour 
which the baker now receives contains 
offal, which is at -all times heating, and 
never more so than in these hot days, and 
the abdominal and skin troubles referred 
to may be directly due to this fact. At 
the beginning of the present week several 
important bakers received numerous com- 
an that the bread they sold had gone 


Atmospheric conditions may have con- 
tributed largely to this result, but there 
is little doubt that the quality of the flour 
had much to do with it. In one case the 
whole supply of bread to an important 
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institution was condemned as being unfit 
for human consumption, 

The question is being seriously askeq 
whether some alteration in the standara 
of the flour used for war bread should not 
be made by the government. Is the wheat 
shorta oe such as to warrant so low 
a ‘ 

ere is no sacrifice the people wil! no 
make, provided they feel ps that the 
sey sy warrants such sacrifice, but the 
ook to the authorities not to frame regu. 
lations which may impair seriously the 
health of the people unless they are 
forced by necessity to do so. With evi- 
dence of so much abundance in many 
directions there is serious questioning as 
to the wisdom of lowering the quality of 
bread to such an extent that it may prove 
harmful to the health and vitality of the 
country. 





TEXAS JOINS WHEAT ARMY 


State Council of Defense Sets Mark of 50,- 
000,000 Bus for 1918—Interest Encouraged 
by Advertising—Frank Kell in Charge 


A series of advertisements are now be- 
ing inserted in the farm papers and other 
state publications of Texas in connection 
with the campaign to encourage the seed- 
ing of wheat this fall. The advertise- 
ments are authorized by the Texas State 
Council of Defense under direct super- 
vision of Frank Kell, of the Wichita Mill 
& Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, chairman 
of the food supply and conservation com- 
mittee of the council. 

The advertisements are prepared by the 
Southwestern Advertising Co., of Dallas, 
with which Harry McMains, formerly 
with the Kansas Flour Mills Co., is con- 
nected. 

As an example of the way in which this 
campaign is being conducted, the main 
part of the text of one of these adver- 
tisements is given herewith. The heading, 
“WHEAT ror Patriotism anv Prortt,” 
is combined with a silhouette of the 
Statue of Liberty. Beneath this heading 
the advertisement proclaims: 


“Fifty Million Bushels 
of Wheat in 1918!” 


This Must Be the Battle-Cry 
of Texas This Year 


The United States is now at war 
with Germany—the greatest military 
power the world has ever known. If 
Germany : succeeds in starving our 
two great allies, Great Britain and 
France, WHICH SHE IS NOW 
DOING, she will overrun and con- 
quer the whole of Europe, and we 
ALONE will have to face Germany 
strengthened a hundredfold. 

Guns and ammunition our allies 
have in plenty, and we shall soon be 
sending millions of our men _ to 
strengthen their fighting lines, but 
food they lack, and food they must 
have or their cause and our cause is 
lost. 
Fifty million bushels is more than 
three times the 1917 indicated wheat 
yield of 14,700,000 bus, but Texas can 
raise fifty million in 1918. TEXAS 
MUST RAISE FIFTY MILLION 
IN 1918! 

“Give us Bread! Give us Bread!” 
our allies are calling to us today. — 

Shall we let them call in vain? 
France, who succored us in our Kevo- 
lution; England, whose fleet protect- 
ed Admiral Dewey from these self- 
same Germans at Manila Bay in 
1898! Shall Texas be behindhand in 
this mighty struggle for civilization 
and the liberties of all mankind? 
NEVER! TEXAS WILL DO HER 
DUTY. FIFTY MILLION BUSH- 
ELS OF WHEAT IN 1918! 


Will There Be a Fair Profit in Wheat? 


Wheat is almost certain to sell at very 
high prices for more than two years. 
Even at the low average production of 15 
bus per acre this means an excellent 
profit, and there is very little land in 
Texas now under cultivation that, with 
favorable weather conditions, could - 
raise 25 bus of wheat per acre if proper'y 
planted. 


THEREFORE, RAISE WHEAT FOR 
PATRIOTISM AND PROFIT! 
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Demand for flour is unexpectedly better. 
All the spring wheat milling companies 


experienced an improvement in their sales 
throughout the week, the new business 
coming from all quarters of the province 
and for early shipment. Winter flours are 
not so active, as mill stocks are low and 
wheat scarce. 

Prices for Manitoba flours for domestic 
delivery have not changed since a week 
ago, though wheat is considerably higher. 
Ontario winter wheat flours advanced 25c 
pbl on Friday, due to increasing scarcity 
and cost of the wheat. 

Present quotations for flour in mixed- 
car lots in 98-Ib bags, delivered to the On- 
tario trade, are: Manitoba first patents, 
$12.40 bbl; seconds, $11.90; first clears, 
$11.50; winter blends, $11.70; 90 per cent 
winters, $11.50. Straight cars of winter 
flour, in bags, f.0.b. Toronto, $10.45@10.55 
bbl. 

MILLFEED ADVANCED 

The better demand for flour was accom- 
panied by a considerably better market for 
millfeed. Dealers everywhere were look- 
ing for bran wherever it could be found, 
and straight cars were at a premium. The 
official Board of Trade price for bran was 
advanced $2 ton on Friday, and shorts and 
middlings $1. Quotations for cars or 
mixed cars in bags, f.o.b. Ontario points: 
bran, $34 ton; shorts, $39; middlings, $43; 
feed flour, $2.85 tac 98-lb bag; oat hulls, 
22 ton, in bags, delivered. 


CEREALS IN DEMAND 


The cereal mills find business unusually 
good for the season. Rolled oats are sell- 
ing freely at firm prices for domestic ac- 
count, and some export business has also 
been done. Quotations: rolled oats, $4.35@ 
4.50 per 90-lb bag, delivered to the trade; 
oatmeal, $4.95 per 98-lb bag. Gold dust 
corn meal, 98-lb bags, $5.25 in car lots, 
$5.40 in small lots; fancy yellow corn meal, 
98-lb bags, $4.75 in car lots, $4.90 in small 
lots. White corn flour, 98-lb bags, $6.20 
in car lots, $6.85 in small lots. Hominy 
grits, $6.50@6.75; pearl hominy, $6.50@ 
6.75; yellow hominy, $4. 


WINTER WHEAT DEARER 


Ontario soft winter wheat is growing 
scarce as the end of the old-crop year ap- 
proaches, and millers are not taking the 
chance of selling much flour short.. Since 
a week ago the price has gone up 5@10c 
bu. No. 2 red or white is now werth $2.40 
bu in car lots, f.o.b. shipping points; 
farmers’ loads, at mill doors, $2.15@2.25. 


OATS ADVANCE 
Manitoba oats are in demand at 2c bu 
more than a week ago, making the price 
$1i,¢, f.o.b. Bay ports. No Ontario oats 
are to be had. American corn is about 10c 
bu higher than a week ago at $1.99 bu, in 
car lots, f.o.b. Toronto. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 

This province is getting far too much 
rain and not enough warm sunshine. The 
grain crops are late, and making r 
rom toward maturity. Winter Bone 
should be ripening soon, but is far from 
that point at the moment. With a change 
in the weather next week, there is still a 
chance of nearly an average crop. 


NEW FLOUR COMPANY 

As A. Pollock, formerly of Shaw, Pol- 
k & Co., Ltd., Belfast, Ireland, has been 

*ppointed manager of the Canadian Flour 
xport Co., Ltd., a new corporation com- 

= of Ontario winter wheat millers 

: ch will carry on business from Toronto. 
0 office has been opened in the Royal 


. the trade. 


Bank Building. Mr. Pollock has been liv- 
ing in Canada for about a year. 


NOTES 

L. J. Vogt, flour importer, Christiania, 
Norway, was in Toronto on July 11, re- 
turning to New York that evening. 

Ontario millers advanced their price for 
blended winter and spring patents, de- 
livered St. John, N. B., 25c bbl on Friday, 
making the price there now $12.35 bbl, in 
wood. : 


According to the figures of acreage 
published by the Dominion government, 
the province of Ontario will not raise over 
12,000,000 bus of winter wheat this year, 
which is considerably under commercial 
estimates. 

The news of the death of J. W. Willard, 
manager of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winni- 
peg, was received in milling and bag cir- 
cles of Ontario with the greatest regret. 
Mr. Willard was well known here and 
highly esteemed. 

It is perfectly safe to disbelieve the 
press report from Kingston, Ont., that the 
United States and Canadian food control- 
lers are behind a scheme to reopen an old 
milling plant at that city. The promoter 
has been romancing. 

David Spiers, who operated an oatmeal 
mill in Galt, Ont., for over 25 years, died 
in that city on July 9. Mr. Spiers was 
active in the public life of Galt, a good 
citizen and a successful business man. He 
was 85 years old, was born in Scotland, 
and came to Canada in early manhood. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada is to hold two sittings in eastern 
Canada next week, the first being in 
Montreal on Wednesday, July 18, and the 
other in Ottawa on Friday, July 20. Wit- 
nesses will testify regarding conditions in 
the grain trade and possible measures of 
control. 

Inquiry has established the fact that 
certain parties in Canada who have been 
representing to the millers of this country 
that they are in a position to corftrol and 
place large orders for government flour if 
a commission on the business is allowed, 
have no authority for doing so and are 
merely trying to get in between the gov- 
ernment buyers and those who have flour 
to sell. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., July 14.—There have 
been so many rumors as to the nature of 
the food control bill and how it is going 
to affect the flour trade, that both buyers 
and sellers are timid. In consequence, the 
volume of business has been small, and 
principally of jobbing lots to fill urgent 
requirements. 

The trade believes the government is 
going to control the price, and it is ex- 
pected to fix one at which this year’s crop 
will be marketed. Transportation facili- 
ties during the last year have been quite a 
problem in the distribution of flour, and 
it stands to reason that if consumers wait 
until the last minute before making pro- 
vision for necessities, they may as well 
look for delay in deliveries, regardless of 
what plan the government decides upon. 

The market rules firm in sympathy with 
the renewed strength in cash wheat, and 
prices are unchanged, with spring wheat 

atent firsts quoted at $12.50, seconds at 
12, and strong bakers at $11.80 bbl, in 
bags, and 30c more in’ wood, delivered to 
Sales of odd small lots of 90 
per cent winter patents were made at $12 
@12.30 bbl in wood, and at $5.75@5.90 


r bag. 
Poms to demand for all lines of 
millfeed, and somewhat limited supplies 
available for prompt and future delivery, 
together with the fact that some of the 
large millers have sold the surplus output 


of their mills up to the end of September 
for export to the United States, the mar- 





ket is strong, and some millers have ad- 
vanced prices $1 ton. A fair business was 
done during the week, with sales of 5@10- 
car lots of Seo at $33@34, shorts at $38@ 
39, and middlings at $40@42. Pure flour 
middlings sold as high as $64 ton, includ- 
ing bags, delivered to the trade. 

There was no change in the market for 
rolled oats, but the feeling is firm on ac- 
count of the fact that most millers are 
closely sold up for some time to come. 
Standard grades are selling in broken lots 
at $4.40@4.50 per 90-lb bag, delivered to 
the trade. 

The grain trade has been dull. Sales of 
odd cars of Manitoba feed wheat were 
made at $1.45 bu, ex-store. Oats strong, 
and Ic higher at 821,c bu, ex-store, for 
No. 2 Canadian western. 

MRS, ROBERT MEIGHEN DEAD 

The death occurred on July 12, at her 
residence, 140 Drummond Street, of Elsie 
Stephen, widow of the late Robert 
Meighen, former president of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co; Ltd. Mrs. 
Meighen, who had been ill for only a short 
time, was about 80 years of age. She was 
the daughter of the late William Stephen, 
of Dufftown, Scotland, and a sister of Lord 
Mount-Stephen. She is survived by one 
son, Brigadier-General F. S. Meighen, at 
present in England, and two daughters, 
Mrs. R. Wilson Reford, of Montreal, and 
Mrs. Harley, of London, England. 


TESTIMONIAL TO R. 8, WHITE 
Importers, manufacturers, merchants 
and representatives of railway and steam- 
ship companies> in Montreal gathered 
Wednesday afternoon, July 10, in the Ex- 
change Hall of the Board of Trade, for 
the presentation to R. S. White of $21,000, 
and a beautifully engrossed, decorated and 
framed address, in appreciation of his 
services as collector of customs of the port 
of Montreal for 21 years. 


GRAIN BOARD WILL MEET HERE 

The newly appointed Board of Grain 
Supervisors, which has extensive powers in 
regard to the purchase and disposition of 
grain, will meet here on Wednesday, July 
18, when the views of Montreal exporters 
in their bearing upon the general grain 
situation in Canada will be taken. The 
board has, it is understood, delayed hold- 
ing sessions in the Dominion until a simi- 
lar body was appointed in the United 
States. 

NOTES 

J. Quintal, of the grain exporting firm 
of Quintal & Lynch, Ltd., is in New York 
on business. 

G. H. Smith, of Smith, Murphy & Co., 
grain dealers, Winnipeg, was on ’change 
here this week. 

R. Neilson, assistant secretary of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is 
off on a vacation. 

W. A. Black, vice-president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., spent most of the week in New 
York on business. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., July 14.—Prices for 
flours and feeds have not changed since 
last report. Flour quotations today: 
Manitoba first patent, $12.90 bbl; first 
clear, $12.50; Ontario blended, $12.15. 
Quotations are for car lots, in wood, f.o.b. 
track, St. John. Manitoba mills report 
business good, while Ontario agencies say 
it is quiet. ; 

Millfeed prices: middlings, $40 ton for 
Manitobas and Ontarios; bran, $35 ton 
for Manitobas and Ontarios. Feed flour, 
Manitoba, $63 ton; Ontario, $2.95 bag, $59 
ton. Quotations are for car lots, bagged, 
f.o.b.,. track, St. John. Rolled oats are 
offered at $9.40 bbl, with standard oatmeal 
at $10.35. Atrrep E. McGrntey. 








WESTERN CANADA 

Winynirec, Man., July 14.—The flour 
situation throughout the western provinces 
has improved. Some of the big mills re- 
port that business recently has been better 
than was to be expected at this time of the 
year. Most of this trade was in mixed- 
car lots to western points. With the wheat 
market stronger, an advance in price of 
flour was imminent at the week-end, but 
up to time of writing has not materialized. 

Mills today are asking for top patents 
$12 bbl, seconds $11.50, first clears $10.60, 
net, in 98-lb bags, delivered to the retail 
trade in mixed-car lots at Manitoba points. 

Millers this week report an exceptionally 
heavy demand for millfeeds from the 
Fast, shorts especially being wanted. 
Prices are stationary. Today’s net prices 
to Manitoba points, in 100-lb sacks, 
straight- or mixed-car lots, per ton: bran, 
$28; shorts, $33; special middlings, $44; 
red dog or feed flour, $49; oil cake, $44. 

The demand for cereals for export ac- 
count continues to take care of the capac- 
ity output of western mills. Today’s prices 
for rolled oats at country points, $3.50 
per 80-lb bag, delivered; granulated oat- 
meal, $4.75 per 98-lb bag. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 

All grades of cash wheat have been in 
excellent démand this week. Prices on 
Monday were easier, but advanced on suc- 
ceeding days for no apparent reason. De- 
liveries from the country were light. Trad- 
ing in future grain has been more active. 

Closing prices, in cents’ per bushel, on 
each day of the week: 


o—— Cash, Future 

in 2n 3n Oct. 
oe eerreree 228 225 220 196% 
SAY 10 accivace 230 227 224 197% 
P| ae | 234 231 228 200 
SMF IB ccvccecs 240 237 234 200 
SE BS wececeré 240 237 234 200 
SOY. 1b sc crcccce 240 237 234 200 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Cash oats have been in good demand, 
particularly the higher grades, and prices 
have advanced. On Saturday, No. 2 Cana- 
dian western closed at 741,c bu, Fort Wil- 
liam. Cash barley closed at $1.27, and cash 
flaxseed at $2,891. 


DEATH OF GEORGE C. ARMSTRONG 

George C. Armstrong, who died recently 
from the effects of an operation, at Van- 
couver, B. C., was for many years asso- 
ciated with the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. For some time he served in the 
capacity of wheat buyer for that company 
at Portage la Prairie, later coming to Win- 
nipeg, where he had charge of the country 
elevator system. When the Ogilvie com- 
pany built its mill at Medicine Hat, he was 
transferred to that point as local manager. - 

While not himself a miller, Mr. Arm- 
strong enjoyed a wide popularity in Cana- 
dian milling circles, and was one of fhe 
best-known members of the grain trade of 
the West. 

NOTES 

Flour prices at Calgary, Alta., have de- 
clined 50c bbl this week, top patents now 
selling locally at $6.75 per sack. - 

Official figures place stocks in elevators 
west of hades sy oe 4 wheat, 5,622,000 bus; 
oats, 1,736,000; barley, 257,000; flaxseed, 
129,000. 

The Dominion government issued this 
week a preliminary crop estimate, in which 
the wheat acreage for the three prairie 
provinces is given thus: Manitoba, 2,448,- 
850 acres; Saskatchewan, 7,687,700; Al- 
berta, 2,466,000; a total of 12,640,550 acres 
under wheat for western Canada. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., will enlarge its plants at Brandon, 
Man., by the addition of machinery costing 
several thousands of dollars, by which the 

resent output of the mill will be material- 
y increased. The company also will erect 
at this point one of the largest elevators in 
western Canada. G. Rock. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 14 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants ......sse-ee05 -@12.00 
Spring patent, jute ..........++. ii. 50@ 11.75 
Spring straights, jute .........-- 10.25 @10.50 
Spring clears, jute ..........++.+ 9.25@ 9.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 8.00@ 8.50 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute ........-- 7.50@ 7.756 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 11.50@11.60 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute (new)... .$10.25@10.65 
Straight, southern, jute (new)... 9.00@ 9.50 
Clear, southern, jute (mew)..... 8.75@ 9.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute (new) ia * is@i1. 00 


Patent, 95 per cent (new)....... 90@10.25 
Clear, Kansas, jute (nmew)...... . 00@ 9.40 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ........- -$11.00@11.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ....... 10.25 @10.40 


MILLFEED—Values have advanced ma- 
terially, with a decided improvement in in- 
quiry, not only from domestic buyers, but 
the government, Spring wheat bran is quot- 
ed at $32.50@33 ton and red dog at $55, in 
100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Offerings light. 
cars Illinois soft red, the first received this 
season, were made Friday and Saturday at 
$2.07@2.09 for sample grade; new, to arrive, 
shipment by July 20, $2.05 bid, and all July 
$2.03; No. 1 northern spring, 30@35c over 
July. 

CORN—In small supply and higher. New 
records made. Shippers and consumers short 
of white, and paid $1.96@1.97 for Nos. 2 
and 3, $1.94%@1.95 for No. 2 yellow, and 
$1.94@1.94% for Nos. 2 and 3 mixed. 

OATS—Closed lower, with premiums easy, 
No. 3 white, 75@75%c; standard, 75% - Age 


RYE—Dull, with light offerings. ‘No. 
about $2.20; July shipment, $1.73% bia; 
August shipment, $1.71% bid. 


CORN GOODS—Active and higher. New 
records are $4.54 for grits and $4.53 for meal, 
per 100 lbs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
7~Receipts— ac eer 
19 1916 


1917 16 917 
Flour, bbis..... 111 120 89 133 
Wheat, bus.... 315 560 277 306 
Corn, bus...... 1,491 2,551 1,423 1,722 
Oats, bus...... 1,620 1,724 1,754 1,898 
Rye, bus....... 25 34 28 39 
Barley, bus.... 163 453 74 142 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 14 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood...... $12.25 @12.35 
Hard caring straight, wood..... 11.50@11.65 
Fancy clear, jute ........+.+++- 10.15 @10.25 
Rye flour, pure, wood .......-.++ -@12.15 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. ii. ‘00@11. 90 
Kansas straight, cotton......-.-. .00@11.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 Ibs, cotton, white........- -@ 4.53 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 Ibs, cotton, yellow ......-- -@ 4.53 


MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 
$32.50; standard fine middlings, $42.50; rye 
feed, $41.50; flour middlings, $49; red dog, 
$54.50; oil meal, $49; hominy feed, $55,—all 
in 100-1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 2@5c early in_ the 
week; later market firmed, gaining 5@8c. 
Receipts, 33 cars. Millers bought sparingly, 
having moderate supplies on hand. No. 1 
northern, $2.25@2.40; No. 2, $2.17@2.32; No. 


3, $1.75@2.10; No. 2 red, $2.12@2.20; No. 3 
red, $2@2.12; No. 2 hard, $2.15 @2.28. 
No.1lnor No.2nor No. 3nor 
Monday ...$2.25@2.30 $2.17@2.27 $1.75 @2.05 
Tuesday .. 2.25@2.30 2.17@2.25 1.75@2.08 
Wednesday 2.26@2.30 2.20@2.26 1.75@2.08 
Thursday.. 2.32@2.37 2.25@2.30 1.85@2.10 
Friday .... 2.25@2.40 2.28@2.32 1.90@2.10 
Saturday .. 2.25@2.40 2.27@2.30 1.90@2.10 
BARLEY—Advanced 10@15c, with de- 


mand good from maltsters and brewers for 
choice. Shippers were in the market for 
low-grades, and offerings were well cleaned 
up. Receipts, 58 cars. Medium, $1.54@1.65; 
No. 3, $1.52@1.64; No. 4, $1.40@1.60; feed 
and rejected, $1.20@1.47. 

CORN—Advanced 8% @1l0c, with demand 
excellent from all sources. Receipts, 189 
cars. The local trade bought freely of yel- 
low, while millers took all white offered. 
Shippers bought all grades. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.82% @1.93; No. 4 yellow, $1.82@1.92; No. 
3 mixed, $1.82@1.92; No. 3 white, $1.83@ 
1.93%. 

RYE—Declined 1@2c, with demand good 
for choice. Offerings were small, and re- 
ceipts 16 cars. New September was $1.75. 
Distillers bought sparingly, and offerings 
were absorbed by millers and shippers. No. 
1, $2.42@2.44; No. 2, $2.40@2.43; No. 3, $2.37 
@ 2.42. 

OATS—Declined ic early in the week; later 
firmed, advancing 3@ic. Receipts, 182 cars. 


Demand was good at all times, and offerings ° 


Sales of two. 


were readily picked up. The local trade paid 
top prices for choice. Standard, 72@77%c; 
No. 3 white, 71@77c; No. 4 white, 70@77c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


cReceipts—, --Shipments—, 

17 1916 1916 
28,160 656,220 15,304 528,835 
Wheat, bus.. 40,000 653,900 12,500 18,375 
Corn, bus.... 236,840 493,040 334,977 113,440 
Oats, bus.... 346,920 493,040 556,340 543,497 
Barley, bus.. 88,500 273,020 40,600 66,780 
Rye, bus..... 18,835 18,880 23,700 10,620 
Feed, tons... 360 8,283 3,536 4,092 


Flour, bbls... 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 14 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b, St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 
Fancy patent $11. 
| RRS Serres Pere r es 
WiTwt CIOOE: oc vevdscccscccavscds 
Second clear .. < 
Low-grade .. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 





First patent, in cotton ......... Met > fet} 
Second patent, in cotton ....... 

Extra fancy, in jute .......... ‘ :. +P 4 °. rH 
BaCOME CORE on ccc cdcvvvcisedicose 7.80@ 8.35 
LOW+GPRRS ince cccvonescescsens 7.25@ 7.50 


PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Fancy patent $10.20@10.40 
Straight .. -- 9.30@ 9.55 
GORGE -Kwdesscccdceweccecensipns 9.00@ 9.30 

MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft wheat 
bran, $1.75; hard wheat bran, $1.73@1.75; 
middlings, $2.50. At mills to city trade: 
bran, $1.85; middlings, $2.50. 

WHEAT—Demand dull and dragging. 
Prices were up 12@i4c on new soft wheat. 
Receipts, 94 cars, against 97. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, new, $2.26@2.27; No. 3 red, $2.20. 

CORN—Good demand at an advance of 
10c. Receipts, 165 cars, oo, 114. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.93; No. 4 corn, 
$1.91; No. 2 yellow, $1.93; No. 3 white, 78@ 
78%; No, 4 white, 77c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $7.65 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $8.15. 

OATS—Demand fair, with prices 2@2%c 
higher. Receipts, 182 cars, against 183. 
Closing prices: No. 8 white, 76%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 

45,850 56,370 73,630 80,020 

173,550 722,949 184,600 415,920 

336,720 242,400 283,530 259,530 

439,185 365,500 483,980 205,960 

Rye, bus..... 1,100 4,740 810 3,520 

Barley, bus.. 9,600 2,760 1,020 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 






Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


July14 July7 July 15 

1917 1917 1916 

Wo. 8 ved wheat... cesses. secvse 87,241 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 2,766 ...... 490,168 
No. 2 corn ........ 8,980 8,900 38,343 
No. 2 white corn... x Tee 22,261 
No, 2 yellow corn.. 1,240 1,070 20,546 
We. FOO vecciscs 18,817 8,570 5,619 
No. 3 white oats... 4,384 87,410 16,067 
Standard oats .... 830 5,310 2,570 
No. 3 FYO wcccccces evans. \eesue 2,500 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 14 
FLOUR—Quotations on old hard winter 
wheat flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s,* 
f.o.b. Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


Patent...$10.80@11.50 ist clear. .$9.60@10.25 
Straight. 10.15@10.75 Low-gr... 8.00@ -8.75 


Federation differentials govern other pack- 
es. 


For central states and “‘cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $11.25@11.75 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $10@ 
10.25 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent, 

MILLFEED—tThere is an unsupplied de- 
mand for every kind of millfeed at sharply 
higher prices. Almost nothing is offered on 
the open market, mills disposing of their 
entire output to the trade direct or in mixed 
cars with flour. Shorts are practically un- 
obtainable. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
per 100-Ib sacks: bran, $1.70@1.75; brown 
shorts, $2.10@2.20; gray, $2.30@2.35; white, 
$2.50@2.60; corn chop, $3.55 @3.56. 

WHEAT—With the movement of new 
wheat under way, receipts still continue very 
small and the market is restricted by uncer- 
tainty regarding the price under the Food 
Administration. There was a good general 
mill demand here for the wheat offered, at 
prices rangink 4@10c above last week's 
basis. In the interior, $2.05@2.15 is being 
paid the farmer for new wheat. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 2, fair to choice Turkey, 
new, $2.42@2.44, old $2.44@2.45; dark and 
ordinary, new $2.40@2.42, old $2.42@2.44; 
No. 3, fair to choice Turkey, $2.42@2.44; dark 
and ordinary, $2.38@2.42; No. 4, fair to 
choice Turkey, $2.15@2.42; dark and ordi- 
nary, $2.15@2.42; soft “aera No. 2, $2.26@ 
2.29; No. 3, $2.18@2.26; » $2.15 @2.21. 

CORN—There was uti no corn on the 
market, and everything offered here made a 
quick sale at sharply advanced prices. The 
net gain this week was 10@1i2c. Corn is 
being shipped back into Kansas and Okla- 





homa to supply immediate and pressing 
needs. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, $1.89 
@1.90; No. 3, $1.88% @1.89; white corn, No. 
, $1.98@1.95; No. 3, $1.93@1.94. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, “See, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Wheat, bus. ett 150 1,147,600 219,150 861,300 
Corn, bus....120,000 161,250 148,750 506,250 


Oats, bus....188,700 37,400 111,000 48,000 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 5,500 1,100 4,400 
Barley, bus.. 2,800 28,000 65,700 63,000 
Bran, tons... 120 400 1,980 3,140 
Hay, tons.... 6,408 5,844 3,600 1,716 
Flour, bbis... 1,750 9,500 39,750 53,000 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 14 


FLOUR—Receipts, 4,425 bbis and 5,716,398 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 





Spring favorite brands ......... $12.50 @12.75 
Spring patent .... +. 12.00@12.50 
Spring first clear .............. 11.00 @11.50 
City millse— 

Choice and fancy patent...... 12.50@12.75 
Winter straight 6c oes cdens 10.75 @11.25 
Kansas patent ..... eheab \ sweets 11.75 @12.25 
Kansas straight ..... éoupee +++» 11.60@12.00 
Kaneas first clear ...........+45 11.00@11.50 


MILLFEED—Firm and higher, under light 
offerings and a fair demand. Quotations, per 
ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$37.50@38.00 


Western to arrive, in bulk...... 34.00 @ 35.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

DOE 0 0 a6b00 sd Pireves poids srs 34.50@ 35.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 34.00 @ 35.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

eg ee rey yp ee 51.00 @52.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sacks ......--esseeeuee 43.00 @ 44.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-ib sacks. 53.00@54.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 43.00@44.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 41.00@ 42.00 

WHEAT—Nominal, in the absence of spot 
offerings, and quotations are omitted. Re- 
ceipts, 722,892 bus; exports, 1,234,450; stock, 
1,171,780, 

RYE FLOUR—In small supply, and steady 
but quiet. Quotations: $10@11 per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks, 

CORN—Offerings were light and the mar- 
ket advanced 3%@9%c, with demand fair. 
Receipts, 109,543 bus; stock, 107,329. Closing 
prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No. 2 yellow .......... $2.00@2.01 

Western No. 3 yellow .......... 1.99@1.99% 
Western No. 4 yellow .......... 1.98@1.98% 
Western No. 5 yellow .......... 1.97@1.97% 


CORN PRODUCTS—Firm, and generally 
higher in sympathy with the strength of raw 
matérial. Offerings were light and demand 
fair. Quotations: 100-Ib 


sacks 
K.-dried yellow meal. $8. we "3. 80 $4.30@4.35 
Gran. yellow meal. 8.90 9.00 4. 5 
Gran, white meal.... > 10.00@10.10 4.90@ 4.95 


Yellow table meal.. -- 8.70@ 8.80 4.30@4.35 
White table meal.... 9.50@ 9.60 4.70@4.75 
White corn flour.... 10.60@10.70 6.25@5.30 
Yellow corn flour.... 10.10@10.20 6.00@5.10 
Pearl hominy ....... 10.00@10.10 4.90@4.95 
Hominy and grits, 

QBS vcocdccseresse 2.50@ 2.60 ....@. 


OATS—Demand was only moderate, but 
offerings were light and prices advanced 3c. 


Receipts, 698,048 bus; stock, 792,102. Quota- 
tions: 

BOD De WRG Covcctcveceutsseeeens 81@81% 
WROUERNG WROGD: 607s Si veCesccascud - 80@80% 
SO © WMD cs caccistvastes cepece 719@79% 
WO. 4 WRIRO cociccccccesscs ost, wee 78@78% 


OATMEAL—Trade was quiet, but the mar- 
ket ruled firm. Quotations: ground, per 200 
Ibs, wood, $11.14; patent, cut, per 200 Ibs, 
wood, $11. 14@12.69; rolled, steam and kiln- 
dried, per 180 lbs, in wood, $9.90@10.15; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, $6.10@7.80. . 





NEW YORK, JULY 14 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Ww 
Spring patent ....$11.70@12.05 $12.00@12.35 
Spring first clears. 10.50@10.75 10,80@11.05. 
Spring low-grades. 6.30@ 8.65 .....@..... 
Winter patent .... 11.35@11.70 11.65@12.00 
Winter straights... 10.90@11.20 11. > Sapwi 50 
Winter low-grades. 8.26@10.20 ... te % oe 
Kansas straights.. 11.25@12.00 -@. 

Exports for the week: wheat, "1.529, 000 
bus; corn, 366,000; oats, 966,000; flour, 130,- 
917 packages. 

WHEAT—Market nominally steady. Local 
prices difficult to quote, and apparently 
there is very little offered yet from Penn- 
sylvania and other local territories. Lead- 
ing exporters here and milling interests are 
awaiting the passage of the food control bill. 
There are persistent reports received of bet- 
ter winter wheat yields than indicated by 
the government. Quotations nominal. 


CORN—Market irregular. Although the 
demand for export is quiet holders have been 
forced to raise prices 5c because of scarcity 
of offerings. The fixing of maximum prices 
on December and May deliveries at Chicago, 
and some beneficial showers in the South- 
west, were not overlooked. Prevailing prices 
are a record. Quotations: export corn, $1.97 
bu; No. 2 yellow, $2.02; No. 3 yellow, $2.01. 

OATS—Market steady. Offerings of old 
oats here light. The effect on prices would 
have been greater if domestic or foreign de- 
mand had been important. The big crop 
Prospect induces consumers to hold off. Quo- 
tations: standards, 81@81%c; No. 2 white, 
81%c; No. 3 white, 80% @81ic; No. 4 white, 


* 19@80c; 








ordinary white clipped, 80 sic. 
white clipped, 81% @83 %c. ‘ 

RYB FLOUR—Steady on the basis { $1; 
@11.75. Business is quiet. 


CORN MEAL—The volume of busin. ss js 


somewhat reduced, and leading gove: ment 
buyers apparently have supplied then <clves 
for the present. The market ruled ; rong 
however, due to the strength of cash cor; 
Quotations at the close: kiln-dried, © \port 
bbl, $8.60@8.85; fine yellow, 100’s, «©. 9)q@ 
4.10; white, 100’s, $3.90@4.10; coarse. 100’s, 


$3.90@4.10; hominy, bbl, $8.40; gran ilateg 
yellow, $10.15 bb}; white granulated, 10 15 
bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $4.80@4.95. 
MILLFEED—Stronger for western fd. 4 
smaller output and lighter receipts «4: count 


for the firm tone. Consuming demand ;yjet- 
er. City mills report a smaller demand. 
Quotations for spring bran, per ton, in | 00-)) 

sacks, to arrive, $35.25@35.75; st: .dara 
middlings, 100’s, $43.50; red dog, $57. City 
feed: bulk bran $34. 40, 100-Ib sacks $36: 
heavy feed, in bulk $44.40, 100-Ib sack. $46: 
flour middlings, 100’s, $56; red dog flour, $57, 
in bbls. 





BOSTON, JULY 14 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesal: : 


Per carload— Bb!, wood 
Spring, special short patent..... $13.25 « 13.50 
Spring, Minneapolis ........... sees 013.50 
GPHIMG, COWMMEFY «ose siscedescce. 11.50 12.25 
Spring first clear, in cotton TTT 10.75 11.50 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks. 10.50% 11.75 
Winter patent* ........ Bist a8 <0 10.00 7 12.00 
Winter straight* .............. 9.75 @ 11.75 
Winter first clear® ............ » 9.50011.50 

‘*Includes new-wheat flour. 

MILLFEED—Prices advanced on all 
grades of wheat feeds during the week, on 
account of light offerings of spot and transit 


lots. Demand shows a slight improvement. 
Gluten, hominy and stock feeds are a!! held 
higher, with a fair demand. Oat hulls 
steady. Cottonseed and linseed meals (firmer. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks: 
spring bran, $34.50; winter bran, $35: mid- 
dlings, $44.50@49; mixed feed, $43@44:; red 
dog, in 140-lb sacks, $57.50; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $24@26; gluten feed, $47.88; hominy 
feed, $54.40; stock feed, $52; cottonseei meal, 
$50@52; linseed meal, $50@51 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—Corn meal and oat- 
meal prices advanced, with demand quiet. 
Rye and graham flours quiet but sieady. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in wood: rolled 
oatmeal, $10.40; cut and ground, $11.96: 
granulated corn meal, $9.10; bolted, $9.05; 
feeding, in 100-lb bags, $3.72@3.74; cracked 
corn, in 100-lb bags, $3.74@3.76; rye flour, 
in sacks, $12.10@12.60; rye meal, in sacks, 
$10.25; graham flour, $8.60@11.90. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-7—Receipts— r—Stocks— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 





Flour, bbis.... 14,618 24,226 ..... ..... 
Wheat, bus...160,000 66,615 310,213 278,131 
Core, BUH... vedas 276,108 8,895 279,742 
Oats, bus..... 43,258 96,228 88,427 445,777 
Rye, bus...... Pee aense 1,882 1 
Barley, bus... ..... > ae { 
Millfeed, tons. ..... aa 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... aaa eae 
Week's exports: wheat, 290,834 bus: oats, 
19,943. Since Jan. 1, 1917: wheat, 6,104,027; 


corn, 1,059,444; oats, 6,804,446. 





BUFFALO, JULY 14 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, car|o.iis: 
spring 

Sa eee $12.15 712.25 
a EO ey RE See 11 11.75 
DIROR COOOR” Fos ya adeedcdpess so. 10 11.00 
EOD 5.5 an Se eR NE o,- 0 0 5 5.75 
pa ye ee ss 112.10 

-acked 
Spring bran, per tom ............... $34.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ........ 43.00 
Flour middlings, per ton .......... . 62.00 
Red dog fipur, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 56.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton 53.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............... 16.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .......... 77.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...........- 88.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ............. . 77.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton 51.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........ . 49.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 10.00 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ........... 23.00 


WHEAT—There were all kinds of prices 
for No. 1 northern, anywhere from *2.5) to 
$2.65 for carloads, and from all that could 
be learned no business of consequence re- 
sulted. Winter wheat unsettled. Spot No. ¢ 
red, No. 2 white and No. 2 mixed were !eld at 
$2.40 on track, but millers were buying, 
arrive, at 6c less, and some even che! "! 


CORN—Buyers wanted corn, and at the 
close paid lle over last week. The erings 
were limited to a few cars daily, not «nough 
to supply one small mill. No atte: 1 was 
paid to the option. Closing: No. 2 vecllow, 
$2.02; No. 3 yellow, $2.01%; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.99%,—on track, through billed. 


OATS—Very light receipts, and 
good. The advance was steady, rea:!iing ° 
higher than last week, and closins wae 
strong. No, 2 white, 82c; standard ‘! ac 
No. 3 white, 81%c; No. 4 white, 80':°—®° 
track, through billed. 


BARLEY—tThere were sales of 41- ' 68 
barley, shipment from Minneapolis, 2‘ *!-°» 
and more would have been taken, }u' 
advanced prices to $1.66, and ™ 
dropped out for the present. 


RYE—No offerings; some inquiry. 
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BALTIMORE, JULY 14 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
ing patent, special brands. ..$12.85@13.10 
- arhmed pe 4560 6.006 900,00 6.0000 L0eemaEle 
Spring straight ....cceeeeeesees 12.00 
spring first clear ....+..es+eees 10.85 
spring second clear ....... 8.95 
Winter patent, special stencils. ‘ * 10.90@11.00 
Winter patent ..csecececesseeee 10. ‘ 
Winter straight .+.+++.seeeeree 10.20@10.45 
Winter first Clear ...esceeeedees 9 . 
Hard winter patent ........... 12.20@12.45 






Hard winter straight . +. 11.70@11.95 
Hard winter first clear . ~ 9.456@ 9.95 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 11.10@11.80 


MILLFEED—Higher, but very inactive. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
pran, $33.75@35; spring middlings, $43@ 
44,50; soft winter a $36@37; soft winter 
middlings, $44@4 

WHEAT—Declined 2ic, with movement 
and demand small. Receipts, 192,228 bus; 
exports, 571,847; stock, pete 109. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red spot, $2. 

CORN—Advanced 6%c, - demand and 
movement good, Receipts, 844,783 bus; stock, 
420,964. Closing prices: contract spot, $1.94; 
No. 3 track yellow, $1.95; choice near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl $8.50@8.75. 

OATS—Up 1@1%c, with movement large 
and demand fair. Receipts, 964,377 bus; 
stock, 937,926. Closing prices: standard 

white, 80%c; No. 3 white, 80c. 

RYE—Off 5c, with demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 36,817 bus; exports, 22,720; 
stock, 363,836. Closing price of old No. 2 
western for export, $2.35, nominal. 





DULUTH, JULY 14 

FLOUR—Mill quotations for round or car 

lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b, al cng H 
yi4 1916 

First patent, wood... .$13. 20618. 35 $6.05 @6.15 
Second patent, wood. 13.05@13.20 5.95@6.05 
Straight, wood ..... 12.90@13.10 56.85@5.95 
First clear, jute..... 10.80@12.00 4.70@4.90 
Second clear, jute... 8.55@ 8.80 2.95@3.10 
Red dog, jute ...... 65.20@ 5.30 2.60@2.70 

DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, a a Duluth: 

yi4 1916 

Med. semolina, jute.$12. 20 12 45 $5.95 @6.05 
Patent, jute ........ 11.75@12.00 6.25@5.35 
Cut-straight, jute... 11. pogil, 45 4.75 @4.85 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.0.b. mill, July 14, were: 
family blend, $14.90; pure white, $15; pure 
dark, $13.60; dark blend, $13. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
July 14..19,620 July 15..21,000 July 17..12,615 
July 7..15,245 July 8..18,270 July 10..12,160 
June 30.19,505 July 1..19,330 July 3..14,526 
June 23.27,830 June 24.16,850 June 26.17,300 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917 bbls 1916 bbis 1915 aie 





July 14.. .. July 15.. 1,786 

July 7.. - July 8. .... 

June 30. SUF 1.e cove y 

June 23, June 24. .... June 26. 1,220 


WHEAT—Old deals fairly well liquidated, 
and the market stagnant. Transactions in 
July, spring and durum were few, owing to 
restrictions against new dealings. No im- 
provement looked for until the government’s 
policy of handling is made. known and the 
new crop moves. Cash market strengthened 
by millers bidding for supplies, due to lim- 
ited stocks in local elevators. No. 1 north- 
ern is held at a 10¢ premium over July, and 
No. 2 northern ‘at July price. Mills are 
reported offering for Canadian wheat. 

Receipts are unimportant, with shipments 
confined to car lots, aside from two small 
cargoes sent east for milling use. A little 
Canadian wheat was sent from here to a 
country mill this week, an unusual feature. 
This indicates the cleaned up conditions of 
stock in the interior. Our stock of domestic 
wheat is down to 80,000 bus, and Canadian 
220,000. Bulk is said to be owned by mill- 
ers, A year ago local elevators held over 
8,000,000 bus, 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents per bushel, spot and July: 


--Spot durum—, 
2 


0.1 0. July 

lao e+e 198 .....@193 198 
a sees 200 3 ....-@195 200 
July 10 ..... eevee 200 sees @195 200 
July 11 ...... sees 200 .....@195 200 
wy 13 ..iade sees 206 3 .....@200 205 
July 13 ..... coves BAG coves QS09 314 
July 14 .....08. . 11 


4 evcee 216 .....@2 216 
July 15, 1916 ..... 108% 105% @106% 107 
~ pee closing -prices of cash wheat, in 


July No.1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
TASES es sce 234 oeeee@229 ree, seree 
ee 230 errr) 2 | rrre @..... 
10......... 288 ooee+@228 eee) Jetre 
Il... 240 ove RRO . <vcve @... 
12 254 4... @244 ‘ eek 
| a 265 esse 444 eervee @... 
a eee 


@. 
15, 1916.... 119% ii8% 9118% 102% @112% 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 
Jul No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
pid 7 ..... 67 @70 218@220 80@126 
pd 9 ..... 654% @68% 218@220 80@125 
mw, 10 ..... 67% @70% 218@220 80@126 
nie > eae 69% @72% 218@220 80@125 
wy ae 69% @72% 218@220 80@125 
pa OS 69 @72 218@220 80@125 
I y14 69% @72% 218@220 80@125 
wy 15, 1916 <<. -@40 +++@ 9 61@ 73 


yatoeks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators 
¥ 14 (000's bese in bushels: 


. Rn Aad. 


— -— ‘ 
TT 1916 i 1917 1916 19156 





Corn ....., ook Ga 
oe Mess 18 667 47 116 86 
Barley .... 30 421 Re 


0 
+» 899 1,446 1,080 18 133 304 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (July 14), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s sreast t 


ecel pgerrer Bae pments—, 





Wheat— Wnt 1916 1917 1916 ware 
Spring .... 652 661 vies 124 699 
Durum .... 21 362 8 36 46603 *% 
Winter... 2 GB) Wise Tee |. eee 
Western .. ... w.. tae > tie 3 

Totals .. 75 969 - 161 1,322 = 

° 78 69 17 54 35 

. a 13 17 
ne ¢eeeen hee 29 5 1 81 9 
Barley .... 138 296 113 2 166 50 

Bonded... ... Sh dae eve @ ee 
Flaxseed .. 25 29 | rr ee ee ive 

Bonded... 6 19 ee Peeea <a ee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 14 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 
. 3 


1 hard ...0 «oe 170 ee ace 
1 northern. ... 2,118 19 1 140 20 
2 northern, ... 992 GO .ss 396 29 
Wo. 8 scoce vee 2388 39 1 85 12 
Me, @ scices secs 104 «2... 2 22 17 
No-grade .. ... 16 ose «ve 18 2 
Sample gr. ... «+. eee 17 BS ces 
Sp’l bin.... 276 1,470 101 °30 °84 ... 


Totals 276 5,158 220 51 480 80 
Macaroni .. 24 3,208 12 8 184 9 
S’western... ... 37 > rey) 34 1 
Western... ... @ ‘ces ene a 
BmOG aces cee tee ove 4 161 12 

Totals 300 8,407 233 63 810 102 


*Canadian. 

FLAXSEED—Uneasiness over dry weather 
in Northwest led to active demand for fall 
futures. and a sharp price bulge. Bidding 
by crushing interests and some speculators 
generally furnished a strong market most of 
the week. Offerings were limited, the trade 
awaiting developments, and volume of trad- 
ing unimportant. Interest is growing in new- 
crop deliveries and lessening for the old. 
Closing prices were at top price. July dis- 
played the outside gain. 

Not a bushel was shipped out this week, 
and elevator stocks increased only 31,000 bus, 
leaving accumulations in local houses at the 
close tonight at 417,000 bus. 
expressed that this will go out slowly and in 
small lots as the crushing trade requires it. 
Supply is reported in strong hands, with little 
coming on the market for sale. 





TOLEDO, JULY 14 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made ........ eeveeees $12.40 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent ........ oe edeeeecbensess $10.60@11.00 
Straight cccccccsecsccvscccese’s 10.50@10.90 
Clear .cace eV opedaussversete ++ 10.10@10.50 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran .......+.see005 w+ $35.00 
Mixed feed ........6.. cos ceerceconce - 40.00 
Middlings .........+..- sb veoe covcccs 68.00 
Oil canel in 100-lb bags. seeees esecveccce 47.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag...... coocse 7.60 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 
Cash July * Sept. 
Monday ........ $2.33 $2.02 $1.88 
Tuesday ...... - 2.23 2.05 1.90 
Wednesday *2.30 2.04 1.90 
Thursday ... *2.30 2.05 1.91 
Friday .......+. %2.80 2.05 1.92 
Saturday ....... $2.33 2.05 1.93 


*Nominal. 

Receipts last week 27 cars, 13 contract; 
year ago 81, 15 contract. 

CORN—Receipts 17 cars, 15 contract; year 
ago 24, 19 contract. 

OATS—Receipts 9 cars, 7 contract; year 
ago 17, none contract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
~Receipts— «ey 
1917 1916 917 1916 

32,400 95,500 Py 000 16,900 

20,400 27,000 2,800 3,000 

14,400 25,600 14,200 13,600 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 17 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

July 17 Year ago 

Stand. patent, wood. $12. 00@ 12. 50 $5.90@6.25 
Second patent, wood. 11.80@12.35 5.75@6.10 
Fancy clear, jute.... +»»@11.60 4.75@4.956 
First clear, jute..... 10.85@11.25 4.50@4.80 
Second clear, jute 7.00@ 8.75 2.90@3.35 
Red dog, jute ...... «....@ 5.10 2.60@2.70 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (July 17), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina ...... oeeeees-$11.20@11.50 
WRG eco vecwnccctsdenecsocvs 11.10@11.40 
ie. Sr rrr rr erer yy tte 8.50@ 9.40 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
July 21... «..+-. 880,620 260,340 343,165 
July 14... 188,305 340,345 240,850 325,935 
July 7... 159,470 265,620 202,170 285,595 
June 30... 170,350 351,740 261,706 272,565 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 





July 21... «.... 24,850 6,910 29,135 
July 14... 18, 060 22,685 2,860 28,330 
July 7... 20,600 20,680 1,420 821,210 
June 30... 27,816 36,260 4130 22,620 


The opinion is . 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth — been, by weeks, in barrels: 


a- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Export 

ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
May 6. 67 56,600 248,270 182,915 1, 4 610 
May 12. 66 57,350 232,240 192,800 1,985 
May 19. 66 57,350 230,090 151,145 oo 1,960 
May 26. 65 57,100 223,245 181,780 000 4,100 
June 2. 65 56,800 197,746 161,540 000 3,420 
June 9. 66 57,600 204,810 182,450 2065 1,110 
June 16. 66 57,600 159,330 197,820 620 3,465 
June 23. 66 57,600 180,585 195,155 615 3,925 
June 30. 66 57,600 167,945 212,040 1,120 4,355 
July 7. 63 56,150 146,450 151,610 315 1,355 
July 14. 47 43,925 123,605 154,190 000 8,835 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 17) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were re- 
ported as follows by brokers: 


July 17 Year ago 
BRAD. oc cecevicseers $31. 00@31. 50 $17.50@18.50 
Stand. middlings.. 40.00@41.00 19.00@20.00 


Flour middlings... 46.00@48.00 23.50@24.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 53.00@55.00 26.50@27.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

July 17 Year ago 
- $36.15 @36.65 $22.50@23.50 
Stand, middlings. . 45.15@46.15 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings... 61.15@63.15 28.50@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 568.15@60.15 31.00@31.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst..... .. -$68.50@69.00 


Standard bran.. 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 64.00@64.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 61.50@62.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.60@59.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@40.00 


Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 9.80@10.00 
Corn meal, white® ...........+6. 10.00 @10.20 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 12.25@12.35 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 11.90@12.00 


Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 11.30@11.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbI* ........ -@12.00 
Graham, standard, bbi® ........ i. 50@11. 60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ........ + 9.50@ 9.60 


Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton ... 18.00@26.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 30.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00@35.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 18.00@26.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 lbs tous 
Oil meal, 2,000 ibs, 100-Ib “sackst . o eens 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 cotton. 
+Car-lot prices, Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. {tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


July 17.—The July option has been sur- 
prisingly strong all week, advancing 20c 
since July 10. The advance was steady, 
1@8c daily. The futures market is without 
feature, strength being due to occasional 
small buying orders from cash houses fol- 
lowing the taking off of hedges. At times 
during the week, pit-trading was reported 
to be the dullest in the history of this 
market. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on July 10, at the close today, No. 1 and No, 
2 northern wheat were 24%c higher; July, 
20c higher; September, 4%c higher. 

Cash wheat is fairly strong at Minneap- 
olis. Receipts are light, and there is a little 
more competition among buyers for them. 
Receipts are made up largely of bulkhead 
cars, 

Terminal elevator companies report more 
inquiry from both city and country mills for 
what little wheat they have left for safe. 
Elevator wheat is bringing relatively the 
same price as are receipts from the country. 

Premiums on contract grades are about 
5c bu higher for the week, and on No. 3 and 
No, 4 wheat 6@10c. No. 1 northern is quoted 
at 15@25c over July; No. 2 northern, 5@10c 
over; No. 3 northern, 15c under to 6c over; 
No. 4 wheat, 25@5c under. Sellers say hard- 
ly enough wheat is coming in to base quota- 
tions on. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No, 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 


July No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
6... 239 @249 229 @239 204 @229 
4. 241% @251% 231% @241% 206% @231% 
9... 287% @247% 227% @237% 202% @232% 


. 


10... 235% @245% 225% @235% 200% @230% 
11... 246 @250 235 @240 215 @230 
12... 250 @255 240 @245 220 @235 
13... 255 @265 245 @255 225 @246 
14... 255 @265 245 @255 225 @245 
250 @260 230 @250 


-. 260 250 @260 230 @250 
18*.. 116% @121% 112% @116% 105% @113% 
20t.. 139 @149 136 @146 181 @143 

*1916. 1915. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 


no-grade: 

_ ae eh N.G. 7 met Eo N. G. 
-207% 170 ._..... AWdvcoceees 87% 240 
205 183% 205 16...207% bons 235 

18.1 338 ae wesc 17...212% 180 167% 


Closing prices of July and September 
wheat: 


July Sept. July Sept. 
July 11...228 190 July 14...245 196% 
July 12...237% 192 July 16...246% 197 
July 13...243 193% July 17...245% 196 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
July No.1 No. hot 3* July No.1 No.2 No. 3* 
1 9 14...210 205 190 
182% 16...220 215 195 


13...210 205 17...220 215 200 
*Average of closing prices. 


183 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: July 15 
July14 July7 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 610,000 628,000 1,448,460 
Flour, bbis ...... 15,062 3,720 4,267 





Millstuff, tons ... 1,116 662 890 
Corn, bus .. 50,400 59,360 52,000 
Oats, bus ....... 151,680 153,940 621,460 
Barley, bus ..... 102,000 141,000 694,960 
Rye, bus ........ 22,000 26,000 33,160 
Flaxseed, bus ... 84,000 113,000 78,850 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
J 





ing Saturday were: uly 15 
July14 July7 1916 

Wheat, bus ..... 614,460 651,760 666,250 

Flour, bbls ...... 181,685 140,102 814,563 


Milistuff, tons 


Corn, Dus ....... 44,000 34,100 45,90 
Oats, bus ....... 557,520 792,390 738,530 
Barley, bus ..... 283,400 165,200 671,200 
Rye, bus ........ 14,840 13,920 24,000 


Flaxseed, bus ... 20,000 8,000 9,106 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: July 15 July 17 

‘July 14 July.7 1916 1915 
11 4 33 

















No. 1 hard ..... 
No. 1 northern.. 64 72 368 92 
No, 2 northern.. 41 54 331 124 
No. 8 cesccccces 67 105 135 145 
We. 4 sseee esses 347 186 77 91 
Rejected . es ase eee 14 17 
No-grade ... ate” | 18 36 8 
Sample grade. oo 628983 103 19 12 
Totals, spring. 423 642 1,013 491 
Hard winter ... *65 *93 188 495 
Macaroni ....... 68 91 50 44 
Mixed ..... cooee 1123 98 107 81 
Western ........ ove é 00 5 7 
Totals ...... - 668 824 1,363 1,118 


*Includes western. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT.STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
mere on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): July 15 July 17 
July 14 July7 1916 1915 
No. 1 hard .,... 5 7 467 2 


No. 1 northern... 186 221 2,415 952 
No. 2 northern.. 105 107 2,031 483 
Other grades....1,256 1,722 3,500 700 














Totals ...... 1,552 2,057 8,412 2,137 
In 1914 ....+.. 5,804 7: | ee eer 
In 1918 ....00. 4272 14,082 sesee  ceene 
In 1912 ..... ++ 4,171 FS) re ee ee 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats 
SUE BO cccwvcccace 180 @181 69% @70 
July 11 ....ceeeeee 182 @183 71% @72% 
SORT 2B sicccccvess 183 @185 71% @72% 
Gee BS cacveccecces 185 @186 71 @72 
SUF 146 vecccccvces 187 @189 71% @72% 
. ee SP re 188 @18 72% @73% 
July 17, 1916 ..... 82% @ 838% 39% @39% 

Rye Barley 
TOP BO a vicvavvces 233 @235 118@155 
SAGES occ cvcseeia 233 @235 120@158 
SOR UD wccccesccie 234@236 125@160 
THF 29 co ccccvcedise 234@236 125@160 
July + Sderecvecss 228 @230 122@155 
JULY 16 crcsccccsee 215@217 115@155 
July it, BONG. . cc Ke 87@ 88 63@ 72% 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
July 15 July 17 July 18 
July 14 July7 1916 1915 1914 


Corn ... 6 6 1 27 52 
Oats ... 166 432 262 13 149 
Barley... 163 199 118 54 294 
Rye ... 15 15 36 5 13 
Flaxseed, 187 175 50 61 157 





Flaxseed and Products 


A fairly active market for oil meal is re- 
ported by Minneapolis linseed mills. Buying 
is better than usual for this time of year. 
Prices are up about $1 ton for the week, oil 
meal being quoted at $48 ton, f.0.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

Export business in oil cake is quiet, al- 
though a few sales were made to British 
buyers through special permits. The export 
embargo has restricted business considerably. 
Oil cake is nominally held at $45.50 per 2,000 
lbs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Linseed oil is in fair demand at $1.10 per 
gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls— ——Duluth———,, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 


July 10....$2.82 2.82 2.84 2.84% 2.85 
July 11.... 2.95% 2.95% 2.98 2.98 2.99 
July 12.... 2.95% 2.95% 2.97 2.97 2.98 
July 13.... 2.98% 2.98% 3.01 3.01 3.04 
July 14.... 3.01% 3.01% 3.04 3.04 3.07 
July 16.... 3.05% 3.06% 3.08 3.08 3.1r 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in ye oon omitted); 





1917 1916 1915 1917 116 “= 
Minneapolis 84 79 33 187 
Duluth..... 31 48 55 417 1,579 1,384 

Totals.... 115 127 88 604 1,629 1,445 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to July 14, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ... 8,267 6,847 635 806 
Duluth .....++.. 7,817 5,104 8,606 5,622 


-16,084 11,951 9,141 6,428 














Totals ...... 











OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 

os _F rom———>. 
ila 


New Bos- Balti- del- 





o— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen - 136.00 .... cane | aces 
Bristol 115.00 
Cardiff 115.00 
Christiania 225.00 oes 
Dundee 115.00 bobo . ater 
Glasgow ny ote sate AEE. 

i us ieme nen ta 8 110.00 ° 
Pr rrrrrrr er 115.00 
Liverpool ........ 110,00 110. 00 110.00 110.00 
London .......+-. 110.00 -++ 110.00 110.00 


St. John’s, N. F... 90.00 

Rate from Newport News to Sind 
$1.10; London, $1.10. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ““‘War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 





LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1917 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 





Albany ...... --. 23.1 Philadelphia .... 21.8 
Baltimore ...... 20.8 Philadelphia® ... 21.0 
Baltimore* ..... 20.0 Philadelphiaft ... 21.0 
Baltimore? ..... 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.8 
Binghamton .... 20.8 Portland ........ 25.8 
Boston ......... 25.8 Portland* ....... 22.0 
Boston*® ........ 22.0 Punxsutawney .. 20.8 
Boston? ........ 23.0 Quebec ......... 22.0 
Buffalo ......... 17.0 Richfield Springs 23.1 
Cormim@ «......0> 20.8 Rochester ....... 20.8 
Elmira - 20.8 Rockland ....... 25.8 
Erie ....<.. - 17.0 Schenectady .... 23.1 
Hornell .......++ 20.8 Seranton ......- 21.8 
ee eT ret 20.8 Stanstead ....... 25.8 
Montreal*® ...... 21.0 Syracuse ....... 20.8 
Mount Morris.... 20.8 Troy .....+++++.+ 23.1 
New York ...... 23.8 Utica ...+sss. oe 22.1 
New York® ..... 22.0 Wayland ....... 20.8 
New Yorkt ..... 23.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
Ogdensburg ..... 25.8 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.8 


Rates from Duluth are 5c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 
To— rate Duluth*® East** Chgot Paes 
17.0 7.6 14. 


Boston ... 22.0 5 

New York. 22.0 5 17.0 7.5 its 
Philadelp’a 21.0 5 16.0 7.5 13.5 
Baltimore. 20.0 5 15.0 7.6 12.5 
Portiand.. 22.0 5 17.0 7.5 14.5 
Montreal... 21.0 5 16.0 7.5 13.5 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 5.lc; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **From Duluth 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. {From Chi- 
cago east. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





¢? To cers. 
Minneapolis Chicago 
0 37% 


Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 3 

Miles City, Mont. ......... 23% 31 
Billings, Mont. ........... 28 35% 
Townsend, Mont. ......... 31 38% 
Glendive, Mont. .......... 21 28% 
Helena, Mont. ..........-+ 32 39% 
Omaha, Neb. ..........+.. il 18% 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 12 19% 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 lbs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 





From— From— 

Brandon ......«.- 13 Portage la Prairie 4 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview ....... 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current . 30 
Calgary .......+66 Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton Outlook .......... 22 
Winnipeg ... Lenore .. +» 15 
Rapid City . Coutts ........ +» 26 
Lethbridge Red Deer ........ 25 
Coronation 





Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is le higher. 





SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
—" points named: 





Chicago Mpls 
29.4 39.0 
33.4 43.0 
17.5 27.5 
29.4 39.0 
29.4 39.0 
29.4 39.0 
17.5 27.6 
29.4 42.0 
31.4 41.0 
29.4 39.0 
32.4 42.0 
32.4 42.0 
29.4 39.0 


é 
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KANSAS cITy 

Rates on flour for domestic oe ent, from 
Kansas City to points named, in anny per 100 
Ibs: - All- 
rail 
New York 29.5 
ton .. 31.5 
Philadelphia 27.5 
Pittsburgh 23.0 
Albany . 28.8 
Syracuse .. 26.5 
Va. com. points 26.5 
Scranton .. 27.5 
Baltimore ... 26.5 
We. wor carddcatapssans aie 26.5 
Detroit ...... pa dpe ausde ornns Shed 19.9 
BROCHOREOP 2 oc cc ccccnepcpesece 24.5 26.5 
Cleveland .......«..+. esaseer + Bee 20.9 
LQUPUNEDD winccscvecesespeuees A 17.4 


Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Lake- All- 

and-rail rail 

WIN Sods ic oe 0 0s RA cee wins 6.5 28.5 
a , PRET ee ee 26.5 28.5 
Philadelphia ..........00000. 25.5 27.6 
Virginia ports ......6.eeeeeee éet0 26.5 
Ge Be. Bb civievanecanveses one 28.5 
pT TT eee ee ee esha 26.5 
Baliga. .....- my OA ope 29.5 
Portland, Maine . 28.5 
MoMA 06 oc ccs ieccercssccves ° 27.5 





Through foreign rates on Gour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department, 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 

‘ Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston ......+++ 6 12 16 12 
Philadelphia sees 12.6 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 ll 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 wd 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
Me os tay 10.5 
Albany Pn bbe eass 13.5 13.5 
TWRGem ccccccnons 12 os 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 a6 11 
Rochester ...... 11 os 11 
8ST. LOUIS 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 





New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Boston ........ 22.50 Washington .... 17.50 
Philadelphia ... 18.50 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany .......-. Rey Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ....... 7.50 Rochester 1 
Va. com. points, if. 60 Cleveland ...... 11. 
Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.30 
CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith 


Baltimore ......14.5 Boston ......... 19.6 
Rochester ...... 14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
, Oe ere ry 14.6 Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Syracuse ....... - 14.6 Albany ..+...... 16.8 
New York ...... 17.6 





Minneapolis Shipments by Route 

Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the 10 months of the crop year, from 
Sept. 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917, with com- 

parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
C., M. & St. P.. 3,144 6,113 2,965 3,726 








C., St. P., M. 

BR Di. ccvibsves 2,097 3,256 2,068 2,371 
M. & St. L. 769 1,407 1,606 1,243 
Great Northern 1,622 1,262 1,144 1,226 
Nor. Pacific.. 807 749 695 1,011 
Great Western. 1,109 1,352 955 1,116 

op ae @ Bese cs »7 1,961 2,296 1,928 
Seo (Chi. Div.) * T847 1,170 57 
GOD: pccsestaesne 5 1,375 1,622 1,461 
Rock Island ... 1,110 782 594 67 

Totals ....... 14,846 18,106 15,114 15,709 
Receipts ....... 768 873 651 698 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 


The attached table shows the shipments 
of milistuffs from Minneapolis, over the re- 
spective roads, in tons, for the 10 months of 
the crop year, from Sept. 1, 1916, to June 
30, 1917, with comparisons: 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
C., M. & St. P.108,710 145,957 86,693 117,774 
C., St. P., M. 

rag. aera 160,275 212,898 148,600 129,860 
M. & St. L.... 8,664 6,331 7,586 9,270 
Gt. Northern. -110,764 65,091 48,086 48,308 
Nor. Pacific... 66,897 38,817 383,567 29,139 
5 ge Western 20,257 16,265 31,220 18,023 


c., & Q.... 63,225 43,085 60,758 63,099 
Soo Chi. Div.) *.... 38,531 65,282 60,218 
ceereerces 14,042 57,426 68,986 61,691 


Soo 
Rock Island... 16,080 8,710 8,640 12,990 
Minn. Transfer 6,730 150 175 415 


Totals .....622,324 628,260 519,432 531,420 
Receipts ...... 63,496 80,6565 69,805 67,068 

*Included in Soo figures. tMay and June 
figures included in Soe total. 


Werld’s Grain Shipments 
World's wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 15 July 17 
1915 











Wheat— July 14 July7 1916 
America ..... 9,678 7,088 11,930 4,232 
Russia ....... nen’. ndaen aecse 248 
ERG “Soc coses 976 560 copes 2,040 
Argentina .... 307 183 = 1,668 296 
Australia ..... 1,276 1,653 840.4... 
Others ....... 40 16 124 74 

Tots., wheat 18.38 9,500 14,462 6,740 
fe errr 1,608 1,761 2,568 6,933 


55,000 30,040 
15,216 25,032 


Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of q tember and cash 
wheat a nts ee ey day of the 
week, per hel, were: 


‘ ‘ 201% 200 
Kans. City.203 204 204 203 204 205 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Mpls. ..... 190% 190 192 193% 196% 197 
Chicago ..191 191% 192% 194% 195 195% 
St. Louis..186 189 190 190 190 190 
Kans. City.188 189 191 191 192% 192 
Winnip’gt 197% 200 200 200 200 200 


CASH WHEAT 


-240% 247% 252% 260 260 265 
240 249 255 266 2656 
231% 232% 232% 237% ..... 


Mpls.*t ae 
Duluth*t .238 
Chicago*t 230 


St. Louist— 
BS RAGE s.Fi we csues ee ° 
ee Sere 220 224 ..... 226 
Kans. Cityt— 
2 hard ..239 238% 289% 240 ..... 248 
2 red ...212% 218 220 222%..... 228% 


Milw’ kee*t. 227% 227% 232% 237% sonte 242% 
Winnip’g* 230 234 240 240 240. ..... 

*No. 1 northern. tAverage of Fd epee 
tOctober. {No quotations. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















o J ~ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 1,017 381 876 369 131 
Boston ~..... 82 9 337 B uitne 
Buffalo ..... 1,369 116 eee coo ees 
Chicago .... 96 220 G40. a8 35 
Detroit ..... 189 58 101 Rei 
Duluth ..... 301 ons re 30 
Galveston ... 565 66 eee oye. Wee 
Indianapolis. 19 386 |S ee ous 
Kansas City. 261 13 47 ore 
Milwaukee... 1 22 93 5 3 
Minneapolis.. 1,552 6 166 15 153 
New Orleans. 380 96 2,728 ... 683 
Newp. News. kee ate 600 45h ae 
New York... 2,613 1,458 1,504 8 647 
Omaha ..... 56 189 _ ee eS 
Peoria ...... 3 48 TB. cee ase 
Philadeiphia. 1,300 188 853 1 3 
St. Louis.... as ° OR a4. =«Ci«waws 13 
Toledo ...... 62 ll Be sepa i pees 
Lakes ...... 106 . «ee — ave 
Totals .... 9,984 3,296 8,206 412 1,448 


July 7, 1917 12,687 8,793 8,835 629 1,324 
July 15, 1916 39,681 6,219 11,186 434 1,570 
July 17, 1915 65,761 3,313 2,549 206 407 
July 18, 1914 18,706 4,404 6,627 261 969 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
2,653,000 bus; corn, 497,000; oats, 629,000; 
rye, 117,000. Increase--Barley, 124,000 bus. 





The Wheat Crop by States 
The wheat crop of the United States, as 
officially estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture for four years, is shown below, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
WINTER 
*1917 1916 1915 1914 














New York .... 8,286 9,030 11,875 8,100 
New Jersey .. enve 1,800 1,560 1,422 
Pennsylvania... 23,856 26,125 24,605 23,747 
Delaware .... «..+- 1,860 1,875 2,337 
Maryland .... 10,470 10,240 10,272 13,158 
Virginia ..... 17,434 16,250 16,974 11,296 
West Virginia. ..... 4,640 4,500 3,540 
North Carolina 10,344 9,975 9,810 7,382 
South Carolina ..... 2,226 2,430 920 
Georgia ...... «ess 3,808 3,676 1,694 
OSD vcrcccecs 33,161 20,250 40,194 36,538 
Indiana ...... 26,750 19,440 45,580 43,239 
Illinois ....... 24,176 16,225 63,200 46,2650 
Michigan ..... 13,403 13,600 20,448 17,316 
Wisconsin .... «..... 1,539 2,300 1,828 
BOWS crcisoes 3,181 6,290 13,975 11,016 
Missouri ..... 23,976 16,575 34,108 43,383 
Nebraska 12,244 64,800 66,618 64,172 
Minnesota .... ..... 910 1,170 
South Dakota. ..... 2,775 2,662 966 
Kansas ....... 50,905 97,560 105,988 176,300 
Kentucky .... 8296 8010 9,900 12,540 
Tennessee .... 6,560 7,958 9,030 11,160 
Alabama ..... «+... 1,045 1,200 403 
eee one ¢eene 90 100 13 
eee ae 16,341 13,200 25,576 14,066 
Sones «-++ 81,6562 29,685 38,860 47,975 
Arkansas ..... «...- 2,040 2,750 1,626 
Montana 11,063 
Wyoming 1,080 
Colorado 6,250 
New Mexico 1,125 
Arizona 86 
Utah ... 6,575 
Nevada ....-. sseee 622 
Idaho ........ 1,2 9,322 
Washington .. 11,322 18,285 35,880 26,440 
Oregon ...... » 9,818 18,340 16,200 13,684 
California .... 6,098 5,600 7,040 6,800 
Totals ...... 402,378 481,744 673,947 684,990 
SPRING 
1916 1915 1914 
Maine ....... 136 112 81 
Vermont ‘ 26 30 29 
Wisconsin .. 1,776 2,362 1,683 
Minnesota ... 58,342 26,645 69,700 42,000 
Iowa 010 4,050 
N. Dakota 151,970 81,592 
8. Dakota 61,200 30,600 
Nebraska 4,400 944 
nsas 00 900 
Montana 19,500 17,293 
Wyoming 1,755 1,210 
Colorado 4,410 6,06 
New Mexico 832 713 
Uta 2,100 1,700 
1,088 8 
7,420 6,040 
Washington. . 16,540 16,400 
Oregon 3,826 2,920 








Totals «275,970 158,142 361,854 206,027 


Grand totals.678,348 639,886 1,025,801 $91,017 
*Based on condition July 1. 









July 18, 1917 
COOPERS’ CHIPS 
The use by Minneapolis flour mill: 
5,160 barrels for the week ending Soi... 


day or ee the consumption approxi- 
ry bes — patent heeps 18.300 


ye the ‘tak ending Saturday, {i 
barrel stock was unloaded by three three Minne. 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 3 cars; 
Fanon, 2; wire hoops, 1;. patent coiled 


hoops, 1 ; total, 7 cars, 

The sales and make of flour barrels py 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given be were; 


-— Sales 
1917 1916 1916 1914 1917 
July 14. *5,175 10,290 8,4 23,035 13,145 
July 7. 1,600 8 
June 30. 22,315 18,206 7, 
June 23. 7,920 : 
June 16. 11,630 11,656 15,625 23,445 15,705 
June 9.. 9,180 11,880 15,820 25,625 3,169 
June 2.. 15,215 11,016 30,205 17,569 
May 26.. 20,800 4,926 6,075 15,480 18,395 
*These figures inelude 60 half- -barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barre), 
Attached are quotations of flour barre) 
rnd prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 





Michigan elm staves, M........$10.25@10.75 
Gum staves, M ........ + 9.50@10.00 
Basswood heading, set . 9 @%%e 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, 8% @ 9c 

Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 11.00@12.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 10.50@11.50 
Birch staves, M ...ecceseeeeses 9.25@ 9.75 
Beech staves, M ...seeseseseses 9.25@ 9.75 
Hickory hoops, M ....-s++ee+++ 6.00@ 6.50 


Head linings, carload, M....... .30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .60 
Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 





No. 1917 

shops sold 

July 3 1,200 
July 5 8,200 
June 4 5,930 
June 4 1,805 
June 5 4,640 
June 9.... 3 5 2,866 
June 2.... 4 8,320 3,340 6 3,845 


Following are ml points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, July 16.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Guif ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: July 15 July 17 
Destination— July 14 July 7 1916 1915 
64,000 19,000 7,851 31,997 
5,000 8,000 9,082 6,428 


7,000 ..... 18,786 26,731 
SB eee 9,081 
Seas 286 
8,000 6,000 9,067 2,000 
Cece e weese veeee 1,646 
pe ee 
eeeee dsece 15,000 8,930 


57,000 66,000 57,498 3.209 


14,000 
1,086 
100 





Exports for Week Ending July 7, 1917 


Wheat Corn ~ Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus — 
New York.. 571,855 ..... 67,234 1,882,357 
Portland, 

Maine ... 872,000 ..... 7,000 300,000 
Boston .... 896,276 ..... «.+-- 1,153,927 
Baltimore.. 404,891 89,229 .....  .-.--: 
New. New. «sseee seers 78,000 1,213,000 


Tots., wk.2,245,022 89,229 162,234 4,549,284 
Prev, week. 5,976,715 408,557 107,932 4,005,524 
U. K’gdom. 549.7 .. Sere 26,3897 ....+++ 
Continent ..1,695,285 $9,229 125,837 ...--- 


Totals ...2,245,022 89,229 152,234 











Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 


July ito Same time 


July 7, 1917 last year 

Wheat, bus .......+. 2,246,022 5,658,008 
Flour, bbis ........- 152,234 - $40,834 
Totals as wheat, bus. 2,930,075 7,671,756 
Corn, Ses Cnn aepaies 89,229 510,081 
4,549,284 2,887,266 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 
July 17.—For the week, oats were in keen 
demand and prices were strong com — 
with the futures. | Offerings were. jie. site 
more could have been placed. No. 3 white, 
closed at 74% @75%c bu today; No. 4 W 
73% @Tbc. 


Corn was active and prices higher. Te. 
low grades were in‘best request, but seer oh 
were very limited. Closing prices today sh tt 
yoiew, $1.90@1.91 bu; other grades, 


first of the 
oye ws was in BB geod oe foment _ ee rather 


quiet 5 pate 2. No. 2 closed at $2.09 

@2.10 bu today. d was 
ood deman 

BB Sy b> dis ry, By “ering®. Closing 

tonae Find $1.15@1.55 bu. 
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July 18, 1917 
CAR SERVICE REGULATIONS 


Interstate Commerce Commission Establishes 
New Department to Deal with Prob- 
lems of Car Service 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 14.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, is now 
vested with authority to regulate car serv- 
ice. Under the ear service act, 4 ee 
May 29, 1917, amending section 1 of the 
act to regulate commerce, the Commission 
is authorized to deal with the movement, 
distribution, exchange, interchange and 
return of freight cars. 

It will be remembered that last Febru- 
ary, when the car situation was particu- 
larly acute, the Commission took to itself, 
with the co-operation of a committee of 
railroad presidents, the authority to issue 
car service rules, and they were éffective 
in correcting to a degree the congested 
conditions that then prevailed. But-when 
the orders were issued, the Commission 
stated frankly that it was assuming au- 
thority that was not given it under the 


t. 
On Wednesday of this week the Com- 
mission anno’ the creation of a Divi- 


sion of Car Service, with the appointment 
of E. H. DeGroot, Jr. until recently 
superintendent of tr rtation of the 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., 
but now in the exclusive employ of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
chief, and with A. G, Gutheim, attorney 
and examiner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in charge of organization 
and operation. : 

The Commission has also secured tem- 
porarily for this work the services of H. 
C, Barlow, chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic Lea, During its formative 
period the division will have the collabo- 
ration and advice of Mr. Barlow. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
through this division, will regulate car 
service throughout the United States, and 
where occasion requires, orders or direc- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be issued under the car serv- 
ice act to the Carrier or carriers con- 
cerned. Sub to this fundamental 
principle, the Division of Car Service will, 
as far as practicable, avail itself of co- 
operative effort on the part of the car- 
riers’ Commission on Car Service, now lo- 
cated in Washington. This latter body 
consists of sevémh members, all superin- 
tendents of transportation of different 
railroads, which térritorially cover prac- 
tically the entire United States. The 
Commission on Cat Service has a large 
force of assistants under its control in 
Washington and in the field. 

Complaints and communications re- 
garding car service received by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will be han- 
dled through the new division. The field 
service will be developed as occasion may 
require. It is ex: that shippers and 
receivers of freight will to the fullest 
extent aid in promoting car service by 
promptly unloading or loading carload 
shipments, by capacity loading, where 
possible, regardless of carload minima, 
by readily adapting themselves to such 
modifications in the handling of less-than- 
carload shipments as may be found neces- 
sary, and hearty co-operation in the 
other methods which have been or may be 
devised to meet the transportation prob- 
lems confronting the country. 

The Commission is ad that the car- 
riers have appointed local car service 
committees at someé 25 points throughout 
the country, and that the National Indus- 
trial Traffic Le has appointed similar 
committees of shippers at the same points, 
the aim being to secure harmony and co- 
operation between shippers and carriers. 
The Commission suggests that these com- 
mittees should meet jointly, where neces- 
sary, to adjust local affairs; any itrecon- 
cilable differences which arise may be re- 
ferred to the carriers’ Commission on Car 
Service, or to the Division of Car Service 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for adjustment. 

Ricuarp B. Warnovs. 





Crop Conditions in Italy 


According to a consular report, the 
spring weather in Italy was exceptionally 
favorable for the growing ceteals, and 
Mo ata every —— ig spite of a 

acrea of wheat, 
batley, and oats. will te heery and of 
The condition of wheat at 


quality. 
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the beginning of the spring was unfavor- 
able, but the a later improved. Con- 
ditions in the Florence district, which 
raises one-fourth of the wheat crop of 
Tealy, point to one of the best crops on 
record. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 

Empire Milling Co., Janesville, Minn: 
Corn a little backward. Barley, oats and 
flax look Plenty of rain. Need warm 
weather for corn. 

Berry Bros. Milling Co., Hector, Minn: 
Wheat condition splendid, also oats, barley 
and flax. Corn backward, but with favor- 
able conditions may make good crop. 
Plenty of rain. 

Erskine (Minn.) Milling Co: Barley, 80 
per cent; oats, 75; corn, 40; flax, 75. Rain 
not now needed; dry weather early in 
spring responsible for crop shortage. 
Crops not so good farther east. 

Shettield-King Milling Co., Faribault, 
Minn: Small grain condition, 100 per cent; 
corn, 65. Plenty of rain, but not warm 
enough for corn. 

Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn: All small grains doing finely. Corn 
a little short, but coming on very fast. 
Plenty of rain lately. 

Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn: 
Plenty of moisture. All crops look fine. 
Rye harvest about July 24. Wheat all 
headed out. Prospects for bumper crop 
could not be better. 

Howard Lake (Minn.) Milling Co: 
Crops very good, but late. Very little flax 
raised. Plenty of rain. No more needed 
for two weeks. 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: Crop 
conditions excellent. Plenty of rain. Ex- 
pect slightly better than average crop of 
all grains. 

Echo (Minn.) Milling Co: Crop condi- 
tions continue very 8 ry . Wheat, 
barley and oats headed out, with prospects 
splendid for good grades and yields. Corn 
a little backward. Plenty of rain. 

Baldwin Flour Mills, Graceville, Minn: 
All crops look fine. Plenty of moisture 
now. All small _— look good. Corn 
coming along finely. 

W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn: 
Wheat, oats and barley. looking fine. 
Plenty of rain for few weeks to come. Corn 
doing well, but lacking last ver height. 

Lidgetwood (N. D.) Mill Co: Crop con- 
ditions very satisfactory, especially so with 
wheat and rye. Rains last week assure 
crop. Barley and rye harvest starting this 
week, Expect 12 to 18 bus marquis wheat. 

First National Bank, Rolla, N. D: 
Wheat, oats, ree and flax are in good 
condition although a little backward, 
especially latter. With continued favor- 
able conditions, these crops should be about 
normal. Fall rye should make 10 to 12 bus. 

W. Weaver, Medina, N. D: Prospects 
slightly better than week ago for all crops. 

ivian & Anderson, Westhope, N. D: 
Crops suffered considerably from wind 
and drouth. With good rain and favorable 
weather, chance for half crop. 

Drake (N. D.) Milling & Grain Co: 
Wheat total failure; 8 to 10 inches high; 
heads 1% inches long. If rain doesn’t 
come, doubt if wheat will be cut. July 16 
very hot. A few more days without rain 
will do wheat up. Oats, 6 to 7 bus. Rye, 
4 to 5 bus. With rain, barley should make 
light crop. Flax scrubby looking stuff, 
and without rain will be a failure. Corn 
average 12 inches high; will not mature, 
but make fodder, with rain. Soil bone dry. 
No real rain this season. Unless rain comes, 
¢ total failure. 

‘owner (N. D.) Flour Mills: Wheat not 
very . Estimate 5-bu crop. Good 
rain July 7, but covered small territory. 
Some rye looking fairly good; some very 


light. 
Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Crop con- 


ditions fair. Wheat is best; expect aver- 
age crop. Barlev, oats, corn and flax all 
light. rn late. Rain needed. 


Baldwin Flour Mills, Casselton, N. D: 
Last week very favorable; -_ showers ; 
moderately warm weather. Grain crops 
much improved. Corn backward and 
needs warmth. Heavy rain would be bene- 
ficial. 

Bismarck, N. D: Crops need rain. Yield 
of all grains light. 

Cc. L. M Williston, N. D: Wheat 
crop short. Not much rain to date. Rain 
in next few weeks would:save half a yield. 

Anamoose (N. D.) Roller Mills: Crops 
vety poor. No rain since June. Farmers 
don’t more than their seed and a 


very little feed. 
Medina (N. D.) Milling Co: All crops 


se about same—poor to fair. Yield must 
conditions at harvest. 

Sharon (N. D.) Milling Co: Late-sown 
improving ney Hig: favorable 
weather. Early wheat 4 hurt; some 
ep plowed up in places. Expect 7 to 10 


H. Berke, Montrose, S. D: All crops 
fine. Corn rather backward, but doing 
finely last two weeks. With favorable 
weather in July and August, expect big 
corn crop. All small grains extra good. 

Milling Co., Watertown, S. D: 

Nice showers and cool weather favorable 

to genes p prain. Anticipate normal crop. 
rge P. 


Sexauer & Brookings, S. 
D: Ideal tr | conditions. First part of 
last week had 14 to 2 inches rain. Need 


dry weather from now on. Ryeé-cutting 
July 20; barley,.July 25. Hailstorm ‘north 
of Arlington with some damage. Heavy 
hailstorm at Miller July 18; crops dam- 
aged considerably. Eastern South Dakota 
conditions on cago & Northwestern 
Railway never better. Corn making good 


progress. 

Britton (S. D.) Milling Co: Crops very 
favorable. Several showers lately. Grain 
not suffering from drouth. Might advance 
a little faster with rain. Expect 20-bu 
crop. 

ag @ Neill, Aberdeen, 5. D: Crops 
doing fairly well, but need general rain, 
except in eastern South Dakota. Corn made 

od progress in warm weather; generally 
clean, but a little late. 

Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton, S. D: Crop 
prospects good. Harvesting July 20. Corn, 
week behind normal. 


J. C. Bassett, president Aberdeen (S.- 


D.) National Bank: All crops did well 
last week. Two light showers helped some- 
what. Rain now would materially help. 
Rye-cutting this week. 

Tyndall (S. D.) Milling Co: Crop con- 
ditions good. Corn a little late, but is 
growing well. Some drowned out in low 
places. Abundant rain. 

Gettysburg (S. D.) Milling Co: Winter 
wheat, rye and early barley not filling, for 
lack of moisture. ring wheat, oats, flax 
and corn will make fair crop if rain comes 
soon. , 

Centerville (S. D.) Milling Co: Very 
little wheat raised here, but what there is 
of it has looked fine until now. Plenty of 
rain, possibly too much, as it is very warm 
now, and wheat is likely to rust. With 
favorable weather, harvest would be large, 
as small grain is as good as it has been 
for many Years. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. Minne- 
apolis: 

While the crops in North Dakota are 
very spotted, conditions have shown some 
improvement during the past week. Where 
rains have fallen, the grain has benefited 
greatly. The northwestern quarter of the 
state has had local showers, but not enough 
to be of material benefit, and it is doubtful 
if good rains would revive the crops there. 
Local showers which have been the rule 
throughout this season still continue, and 
many areas covering a number of square 
miles have not had good rains for four or 
five weeks. Estimates have been made by 
those covering the state, placing the wheat 
average, from present indications, at 7@9 
bus per acre. A dry weather crop, how- 
ever, is deceptive, and usually better than 
anticipated. 

Barley, as a rule, is better than wheat, 
but oats, age | the early sown, are 
very thin, and the straw short. Winter rye 
has developed sorte damage from the frost 
of two weeks . Some of the early flax 
is in bloom, and the condition very good. 
One-third of the flax acreage, however, 
was late sown, and very backward. 

The early sown wheat, barley and oats 
in South Dakota are practically headed 
out. The heads as well as the straw are 
short, but with heavy, general rains and 
good filling weather, the state will prob- 
ably produce an avérage crop of small 

rain. There are complaints of drouth and 

t winds in the central pont of the state, 
as well as in the James River valley and 
west of the Missouri River. Corn has had 
a good growth the past week, but is about 
10 days later than last year. Flax is still 
in condition, but will need rains soon. 

ditions throughout Minnesota are 
favorable for good average crops and a 
heavy incfease over last year. There is 
sufficient moisture for somé time. While 
the crops are late, there is nothing disturb- 
ing in the situation. Wheat, barley and 
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oats generally are of good stand. Rye has 
shown improvement, and promises a good 
crop. 


Tri-State Bakers’ Meeting 

‘At the fifth annual convention of ‘the 
Tri-State Master Bakers’ Association, held 
last week at Cedar Point, Ohio, Hector 
Urquhart, of Springfield, Ohio, was elect- 
ed president; Fred Heusel, of Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., vice-president; William G. 
Herbold, Cincinnati, secretary; W. A. 

.» Auburn, Ind., treasurer. 

The association voted to change its name 
to the Tri-State Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

A feature of the convention was the 
extremely interesting and educational 

aper on “War Bread” read by Professor 

arry Snyder, of Minneapolis, This paper 
will published in full in The North- 
western Miller of July 25. 

Another interesting paper was that read 
4 G. W. Fisher, of Huntington, Pa. Mr. 

isher spoke as the representative of the . 
National association, and outlined what 
the association was trying to accomplish 
toward food conservation. 

Dr. R. E. Lee, of the Fleischmann Co., 
in his talk advocated the use of high-grade 
wheat flour. He explained that, by using 
high quality flour, bakers would get the 
best results and would not be so apt to be 
troubled with rope in bread as if they used 
a mixture of wheat and corn flour. 

The association passed a resolution to 
co-operate with the government in every 
way possible. 

ie question as to a meeting place for 
1918 was left to the executive committee to 
decide later. 








Condition of Swiss Crops 

According to a consular report, the 
weather during the month of May in 
Switzerland was especially favorable for 
the development of all vegetation. The 
poor stand of the winter grains developed 
surprisingly well. The damage due to the 
freezing out has, however, not completely 
recovered. The wheat, rye, and at places 
also the spelt,.show a poor stand; the rye 
is, moreover, somewhat short in the straw. 
In spite of the good growth the crop pros- 
a for the winter grains are somewhat 

low average. 

The sprouting of the spring grains has 
taken place under very favorable condi- 
tions, and according to the present devel- 
opment a normal crop should be expected. 
In some instances the oats show damage by 
insects, and in certain regions of the can- 
tons of Lucerne, Berne, Basel-Land, and 
Neuenburg there has been damage by hail. 

According to the reports received from 
all parts of Switzerland, the condition, 
based on percentage of the average crop 
for 10 years, is as follows: 

May, 


» e—June—, 
1917 1917 1916 


Grain— Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. 
95 102 


Winter wheat .......... 90 

Summer wheat ......... ee 98 103 
West FFG secccccccvcee 91 95 106 
Summer rye .........655 és 99 103 
Winter barley .......... 92 98 104 
Summer barley ......... 98 100 101 
CE 86 ce ccdscectvccececs 99 100 103 
GOPR cincccrsveccevesese 100 103 107 





Eleven Months’ Commerce 
The following figures cover the export 
and import trade of the United States for 
the 11 months ended May 31, 1917, includ- 
ing the five leading countries in each list, 
with the figures for the corresponding 
period of 1916: 


1917 1916 
Total exports ...$5,720,026,515 $3,868,796,929 
Exports to— 


United Kingdom. 1,888,916,142 1,358,653,526 


France .....+.6.. 916,426,077 553,646,235 
Canada ......... 693,194,635 417,662,336 
Russia .......... 523,923,270 276,803,883 
ie) MEET TL EET ES 319,617,148 243,576,409 


Total. imports. . ..$2,352,701,246 $1,952,088,072 
=mports from— 


Canada ......... 280,073,976 185,148,408 
United Kingdom. 274,613,581 275,693,573 
CO: ic ceev aces 227,285,968 195,599,489 
SAGO in 00 tn 190,826,123 131,768,368 
Br. East Indies.. 188,688,676 154,399,400 

During May the relative position of the 


five leading countries in the export list 
remained unchanged, but in the import list 
Canada took the leading ition, held by 
the United Kingdom at the end of April, 
and Japan went into fourth place, ahead 
of the British East Indies. 

Before the war the normal order of the 
five leading countries in the export and im- 

rt lists for the total trade of the United 

tates was as follows: 

Exports to: United Kingdom, Canada, 
Germany, France, Netherlands. 

Imports from: United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, Brazil, Canada. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 28,800 bbls, 
was 19,360, or 42 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 3,125, or 10 per cent, last 
week, 18,990, or 47 per cent, a year ago, 
and 4,285, or 11 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 19,800, or 34 per cent of capacity, 
against 14,220, or 23 per cent last week, 
9,028, or 16 per cent, a year ago, and 
17,470, or 34 per cent, two years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Flour business is at a standstill. The 
usual between-crop inactivity and the un- 
certainty as to government action combine 
to bring about a situation of complete 
stagnation. Most of the port mills are 
either closed down or running only inter- 
mittently. Some will not resume grinding 
at all until new-crop wheat is available. 
Soft wheat flours are quoted by port mills 
at $11.40 bbl, in 49’s, for blue-stem family 
patent. 

There has been desultory buying of hard 
wheat flours by bakers, mostly for current 
needs, but in some instances for require- 
ments until new-crop flour is on the mar- 
ket. There is little or no disposition to 
buy ahead, and the mills have almost 
unanimously thrown their influence against 
that tendency in the rare instances where it 
has developed. 

Dakota first patent in 98-lb cottons is 
quoted at $12.35@13.15 bbl; Montana first 
patent, $11.25@12. 

Feed is in strong demand locally and 
from California, owing to the protracted 
dry period and the burning up of pastures. 
Bran is quoted $31 ton to jobbers, and 
shorts $34. 

There is no interest in the wheat market, 
and practically nothing doing. Blue-stem 
wheat at coast points is worth $2.18 bu, 
and club $2.16. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


Another week of extreme heat without 
rain has caused serious damage to grain. 
Estimates of the wheat yield, in the ab- 
sense of general rains immediately, vary 
from 50 to 65 per cent of a normal crop in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. The grain 
on heavy lands is of a good color, but in 
many cases the heads are not filling and 
fields on light lands have often dried up. 
Rains must come at once to arrest further 
damage. 

Sperry Flour Co., Creston, Wash: The 
damage so far probably will not exceed 20 
per cent, but should the present hot weath- 
er continue for 10 days longer without 
rain, our loss is going to be much heavier, 
and may reach 50 per.cent. With a good 
soaking within the next few days a great 
deal of the wheat that now looks badly 
burned would revive, and the yield would 
be a great deal better than expected, but 
we must have moisture promptly if it is 
going to do us any q 

Big Bend Milling Co., Davenport, Wash: 
We believe that the heat and drouth up to 
the present have reduced our grain crop 
40 per cent, but if we can get cooler weath- 
er, with a good rain, in the next few days, 
we will have a good average crop. 

Portland Flouring Mills Co., Lind, 
Wash: The hot weather we have had be- 
ginning June 8 had done a great deal of 
damage. In the vicinity of Schragg and 
Ruff the crop will be less than half, and 
some fields are simply dried up. In the 
vicinity of Lind the crop is standing it 
much better, but thin land and south 
slo are being hit hard. 

Preniit Bros. Co., Walla Walla, Wash: 
The late-sown spring grain, which prob- 


ably represents 60 to 70 per cent of the 
entire ctop of the county, is suffering ma- 
terially on account of the continued hot, 
dry weather. We believe that the crop of 
the county will be short of last year’s yield 
about 500,000 bus. 

Pasco (Wash.) Flour Mills Co: We are 
having some very hot weather at present, 
and understand that much damage is being 
done to the growing crops in near-by terri- 
tory. The season in this particular sec- 
tion being early, the damage will no doubt 
be less than in sections where the crops 
are later; at any rate we expect the yield 
to be materially reduced, and in a great 
many instances the wheat will no doubt be 
badly pinched. 

Sprague (Wash.) Roller Mills: Very 
little winter wheat was sown in this lo- 
cality last fall, but what we have is coming 
along very nicely. Spring wheat sown on 
summer fallow is doing fairly well under 
be a6 weather conditions, although it is 

eading out rather short and burning in 
some patches. Spring wheat sown on fall 
plowing appears to be suffering greatly 
with the drouth and heat, is heading out 
very short, and in places is badly burned. 


NOTES 

The United States army quartermaster 
at Fort Mason, San Francisco, Cal.; asks 
for tenders for 560,000 Ibs issue flour in 
lacquered tins by July 31. 

Trading in grain on the Merchants’ Ex- 
change was resumed July 11, the exchange 
having been closed since June 21. For the 
present, trading will be confined to the 
prompt option, 30 days’ delivery. 

F. F. West, for many years connected 
with the Montana Flour Mills Co., of 
Lewistown, Mont., now represents that 
company in western Washington and Ore- 
gon, with headquarters at Seattle. 

The offices of the Seattle federal grain 
supervision bureau in the Arctic Building 
are being fitted up for business. B. J. 
Stubblefield, of the Portland, Oregon, 
federal Bureau of Plant Industry, is in 
charge. 

At the annual meeting of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, trustees elected to represent 
the milling industry were L. P. Baumann, 
Centennial Mill Co., and C. A. Peplow, 
Hammond Milling Co; to represent the 
grain interests, George Albers, Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., and G. W. Smith, 
Stephens-Smith Grain Co. 

The purchasing agent of the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission, at Seattle, re- 
quests tenders up to 11 a.m. July 26,. on 
110,250 Ibs hard wheat flour, specified to be 
equal to Pillsbury’s Best or Gold Medal; 
on 73,500 lbs soft wheat flour, Drifted 
Snow or equal, both in bales of two 49’s; 
and on 2,000 Ibs Drifted Snow, or equal, 
in bales of 10 10's. 





CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cau., July 14.—Flour 
business continued on the same restricted 
scale this week as has prevailed for the 
last month. The opinion shared by buyers 
generally is that the new-crop flour will be 
obtainable at materially under present 
prices, so jobbers and bakers are buying 
only for immediate needs. 

Prices on new-crop Kansas flour were 
reported made early in the week at $11.40 
bbl, delivered San Francisco. Montana 
first patents were offered at $11.60@12 
for old-crop flour. 

A further reduction was made by north 
coast mills. Blue-stem patent was offered 
at $11@11.50; cut-off, $9.50@9.75,—de- 
livered San Francisco. Local mills reduced 
prices on top family patents on Thursday 
40c bbl. Price now in effect, $12@12.20, 
49’s, cotton. 

Millfeed weakened. early this week, the 
lowest point being reached since late in 
May, when prices were fully $15 per ton 
higher. A firmer tone, however, was shown 
at the close, due to an improved demand. 








Bran now brings $34@35 ton; shorts, $36 
@37; middlings, $48@50. 


OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, July 14.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 7,534, or 22 per cent of capacity, 
against 7,620, or 23 per cent, last week. 

The flour market has been very quiet 
this week, with only hand-to-mouth buying 
by the local trade. me shading of prices 
was reported on tHe outside, but local 
dealers saw no reason for changing their 
lists, which remain at $11.40 for patents, 
$9.20@10.40 for straights, $10.60 for val- 
ley grades, $11.60 for whole-wheat, and 
$11.40 for graham. 

With the drying up of pastures occa- 
sioned by the prolonged hot wave, demand 
for millfeed has improved and the market 
is rather firmer, though as yet no higher. 
Bran is quoted at the mills at $32 and 
shorts at $35. _Rolled barley is listed at 
$48 and rolled oats at $50. Corn has had 
a sharp advance, in line with the high 
prices in the East. Whole corn is now 
selling in this market at $78 ton, and 
cracked corn at $79. 

Wheat-trading here is at a standstill, 
and prices are nominal at $2.15 for blue- 
stem, $2.10 for club and forty-fold, and 
$2.05 for red Russian. 

MAY REOPEN EXCHANGE 

Although demand is lacking, there is 
some agitation for a reopening of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, particularly as the 
Seattle Exchange has resumed its sessions. 
President R. L. Paterson, of the local ex- 
change, has put the matter before the 
members, and at a special meeting to be 
held on July 30 it will be decided whether 
or not to reopen. 


GALVESTON AS A SHIPPING POINT 


A meeting of the exchange board was 
held on Thursday to hear two Galveston 
men present the advantages of the Texas 
port as a place for shipment of grain from 
the Pacific Northwest. The southern dele- 
gates were Julius W. Jockusch, represent- 
ing the Galveston Cotton Exchange and 
Board of Trade, and H. A. Wickstrom, 
chief grain inspector of Galveston. They 
explained in detail the shipping and grain- 
handling facilities of Galveston, and later 
in the day had conferences with local ex- 
porters. 

The visitors came by way of California, 
and left Thursday night direct for Minne- 
apolis. 





THE CROP OUTLOOK 

Weather conditions are beginning to 
cause uneasiness to farmers and grain men. 
The long dry spell has already caused 
some damage, and unless there is rain soon 
the injury may_be severe. 

The Oregon weekly crop report says: 
“Shallow rooted crops and those on light 
soils are suffering materially for mois- 
ture, and unless it rains soon the late 
planted will not come to full growth be- 
fore maturity. Barley, oats and spring 
wheat are in fair condition, but heading 
very short. Winter wheat is generally 
good, and the harvest of rye has begun on 
valley land in Umatilla County. The 
warm nights are particularly favorable to 
the growth of corn.” 

The government’sgstimate as of July 1 
put the Oregon spring wheat crop at 
6,340,000 bus, against 6,210,000 last year, 
winter wheat at 9,300,000, against 13,340,- 
000, oats at 15,000,000, against 17,280,000, 
and barley at 6,350,000, against 5,390,000. 
Dealers here believe these figures will be 
materially cut down in the August crop 
report. 

NOTES 

George A. Westgate, of the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., returned this week from 
an extended eastern trip. 

C. F. Kennedy, agent of the Pacific 
Coast Elevator Co. at Condon, Oregon, 
has been transferred to the management 
of the company at Pendleton, and is suc- 
ceeded at Condon by Earl Myers. E. 
Noonan, general manager of the company, 
is on an inspection trip over the system. 

Clarence Edmund Fettis, of Nathan & 
Fettis, exporters and ship brokers of New 
Orleans, D.._ E. Schimke, manager of the 
Portland Flouring Mills at Odessa, Wash., 
and A. M. Applegate, manager of the 
Harrington (Wash.) Milling Co. and 
Ralph B. Smith, of the Portland Flouring 
Mills at Tacoma, were in Portland this 


week on business. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


July 18, 1917 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mrixn., July 16.—Very little 
interest was shown in flour last week. 
mand was confined to small scattered lots, 
with few inquiries. Resellers were active, 
and winter wheat millers are underselling 
spring wheat mills. Local bakers and 
jobbers are fairly well supplied with flour 
or contracts sufficient to carry them to the 
new crop. The family trade is still wel] 
stocked up. Mills are working on old 
orders and pretty well caught up. Rye 
flour prices are unchanged, and trade is ‘at 
a standstill. The stocks of rye have been 
so reduced that the mill finds it hard to 
make offers. 

A little business has passed in durum 
flour, but there was no general buying jn- 
terest. Higher wheat caused firming up, 
and buyers lost interest. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
19,620 bbls flour, or 55 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 15,245, or 52 per cent, the pre- 
vious week, and 21,000, or 58 per cent, a 
year ago. 

Mills have booked millfeed sales as far 
ahead as practicable. 


NEW CONTRACT GRADES 


On July 21 the Duluth Board of Trade 
will vote upon a rule establishing contract 
grades under the new standards of wheat. 
The rule recommended by the board of 
directors fixes No. 2 northern spring as 
the contract grade, with the higher grades 
deliverable without penalty, and No. 2 red 
spring, No. 3 dark northern and No. 3 
northern deliverable at a penalty of 5c. 
No. 1 dark hard winter, No. 1 hard winter, 
No. 2 dark hard winter and No. 2 hard 
winter are to be deliverable at 5c penalty. 

In durum wheat No. 2 is to be the con- 
tract grade, with No. 1 amber durum, No. 
1 durum and. No. 2 amber durum deliver- 
able without penalty, and No. 3 amber du- 
rum and No. 8 durum deliverable at 5c 
penalty. 

Under the proposed rule No. 1 Canadian 
flaxseed will be deliverable on contracts 
without penalty. 


NOTES 


Oats advanced 314c on the week, and 
rye and barley were unchanged. 


The Duluth Board of Trade has adopted 
an amendment to its rules placing the com- 
mission charge on corn, oats and barley on 
a basis of 1 per cent of the proceeds. 


The scarcity of grain and flour tonnage 
has diverted most of the package freight 
vessels into the ore trade. Only two small 
cargoes of wheat were shipped last week. 


Stocks of domestic wheat 80,000 bus, and 
bonded 220,000. A year ago, the total was 
8,407,000. Mills are supposed to own the 
bulk of the wheat, and even then will have 
difficulty until the new crop moves. 

Under instructions from Washington, 
exports under the embargo proclamation 
can be sent to Canadian points without 
securing licenses for each shipment, but 
can go under a special blanket license. 

Elevators are cleaned out of rye and no 
more is expected to arrive until the new 
crop moves. Supplies of oats and barley 
are also at a low ebb. Except for one or 
two houses, Duluth-Superior elevators are 
down to bin bottoms. 

Few wheat samples were shown on the 
tables last week, and the cash market was 
of little importance. Spot No. 1 northern 
advanced 10c, going 10c over July, but lost 
5c today (July 16). To arrive still holds 
at July price, and No. 2 is 5c under. No.2? 
hard Montana brings July price. July is 
raga No. 1 durum and 5c under for 

0. 2. 


F. G. Cartson. 





Minnesota Interior Mill Prices 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
gg $13@13.20 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
b sacks; straight, $19.80@13. For lots 
of less than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $8? 
@33 for bran in 100-Ib sacks, $42@13 for 
shorts, and $50@51 for flour middlings. 





Reports on the crops in Scotland show 
that, while the area under wheat is esti- 
mated at about 4,500 acres less than last 
year, a substantial addition has been made 
to the acreage under oats, amounting prob- 
ably to 50,000 acres. 
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Business in all lines during the week has 
been light. There is now very little free 
four left, and such as is available is mak- 
ing more and more money. The position 
is awkward, but relief seems to be in sight. 
The commission, after allocating imported 
flour for sale in Glasgow, and some other 
markets, has at last turned its attention to 
the London distributing agents. It is not 
much that has been given out, but a begin- 
ning has been made, and if this movement 
continues those who hold little lots of 
white or 76 per cent flour for high rates 
will have to drop some of their profits. 

Recently four firms, formerly well- 
known importers, have received a little 
four from the commission for sale. A 
good Minneapolis clear brings 74s 6d ex- 
store, which is at. least 6s below the price 
the same article would have made in the 
hands of a spot holder a very few days 
ago. This is understood to be a well-known 
Minneapolis mark, but under the commis- 
sion’s rule no flour will be sold under any 
brand. Another flour included in this allo- 
cation is a Canadian export, not of too 
good color, but useful for bread-making. 
No price has been mentioned. 

Bakers are allowed to mix any flour they 
may buy from government agents, in the 
proportion of 20 per cent, with the regula- 
tion flour supplied by British millers. A 
little while ago it was rumored that mill- 
ers here had been privately advised by the 
food controller that they were at liberty to 
mix up to 50 per cent of corn with their 
wheaten flour, and this has since been con- 
firmed by the ministry. It is understood 
that the mills in this city have not availed 
themselves of this privilege, but some of 
the country flour now on the market would 
three months ago have been deemed fit 


only for dog biscuits. 

There is no change in the price of Lon- 
don-milled flour. e authorities have de- 
cided that for the present it shall remain 
at 61@62s per 280 Ibs ex-mill, and this is 
understood to be the price at which coun- 
try millers under control must sell. 

The little white flour still left has got 
into such a small compass that presumably 
the commission feels safe in entering the 
field with imported flour. There is said to 
be no Minnesota patents about, but ap- 
parently a few bags have changed hands 
at 82s 6d ex-store, while fancy American 
spring wheat clears, which are very scarce, 
have been making 80s@8Is 6d ex-store, 
and 76 per cent Manitoba exports 81s. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is very. searce at the moment. 
There is a little Midlothian offering at £43 
per ton, and Aberdeen at £41. There is 
also a little American coarse oatmeal on 
Spot at £39, 

MILLFEED 

Millfee’, owing to scarcity, has hard- 
ened this week, and today bran is worth 
£13 per ton, while up to £14 15s can be 
made for coarse middlings. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


There has been a strong demand for 
money the last day or two in connection 
with a payment for £26,000,000 treasury 


bills, and the pressure was so considerable 


that the market had to apply to the Bank 
of England for help in order to meet re- 
quirements. For loans over the night 4@ 
* per cent was paid, while for the week 
Tate was 4@4Y,, 
government having reduced its rate 


for treasury bills to 414 per cent, com- 
mercial bills are now quoted at a lower 
level, but buyers are few and far between. 
It has been felt for some time that there 
should be a wider margin between money 


and discount rates, and it is hoped that . 


the government’s action will cause a better 
demand for treasury bills, for it is through 
their means and exchequer bonds that the 
war will have to be financed for some 
months to come. 

The Bank of England -has today reduced 
its allowance to the clearing banks for de- 
posits from 414% to 4 per cent, and it is ex- 

ed that, in consequence, the joint-stock 
nks will shortly reduce their rate for 
deposits. 
TWO BROTHERS KILLED 

Major Victor H. Simon, of the Royal 
Engineers, son of the late Henry Simon, 
of the well-known milling engineering 
firm of Henry Simon, Ltd., Manchester, 
has been killed in action. He had seen a 

deal of service, was mentioned in dis- 
atches and won the Military Cross. His 
Solhier. Captain Eric Simon, was killed in 
action in France in 1915. Both these offi- 
cers were brothers of E. D. Simon, chair- 
man of Henry Simon, Ltd. 


WINS MILITARY MEDAL 

Sergeant W. J. Read, son of William M. 
Read, of W. M. Read & Co., flour im- 

rters, London, has been awarded the 

ilitary Medal for conspicuous bravery on 
the battlefield. Sergeant Read is serving 
in the Royal Fusiliers regiment in France, 
and at the time he distinguished himself 
held the rank of corporal, having been pro- 
moted since to sergeant. 


NEW FOOD CONTROLLER 
Lord Rhondda has been appointed to 
succeed Lord Devonport as food control- 
ler. Before being made a peer, he was a 
Mr. Thomas, a member of a large Welsh 
coal firm, and is noted as an organizer of 
great ability, while also being regarded as 
one of Great Britain’s most successful 
commercial men. As he has only just en- 
tered upon his new duties, no new food 
orders have been issued, but on assuming 
office he said: “My first effort will be 
toward securing a reduction in the price 
of bread. This I consider the urgent need 
of the moment. I intend to be as fair as 
conditions of war permit but, frankly, my 
sympathies are with the consumer.” 

It is somewhat peculiar that Lord 
Rhondda should have commenced his 
career as food controller by making such 
a statement, when it is understood that, as 
the government has had absolute control 
of wheat and flour for some months, there 
could not be any profiteering in bread- 
stuffs. Bread at 22@24c per 4-lb loaf is 
by far the cheapest food obtainable and, 
considering the existing conditions, the 

rice is most reasonable. 

It is, therefore, hard to understand why 
Lord Rhondda should have picked out the 
price of bread as being his first objective 
of attack, especially when there are many 
commodities not under government control 
that are being sold at exorbitant prices and 
in which huge profits are being made. 


LIVERPOOL, JUNE 19 


Business has almost reached vanishing 
point, not only because of the general ab- 
stention of buyers but owing to the great 
scarcity of unsold stocks of foreign flour 
on spot or near at hand. 

eon ae erage for shipment are 
not yet offe on this market. In the 
meantime, resellers’ prices remain very 
firm and range 80s@93s 6d per 280 Ibs ex- 
quay for the finer old-time grades, while 
home-milled standard flour is unchanged 
at 61@62s, the demand rather 
quieter, which is not unusual at this time 
of the year. 

Low-grade flours are in poor request, 
and prices are sagging. Second bakers are 


obtainable at 62s 6d ex-quay, being down 
2s 6d: For red dog 52s 6d is asked, which 
is 6d easier. 

For Australian 78 per cent flour on spot 
91s ex-quay is asked, but it is neglected. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 18 

Glasgow flour importers did no business 
during the past week, as they had nothing 
to offer customers. However, they are 
hopeful of getting supplies this week from 
the government for distribution. 

The last flour they had was the old type 
of Manitoba, and was quoted at 77s per 
280 Ibs. Importers scarcely hope to secure 
any more of this flour this season; the cal- 
caluhion is that they will get a low-grade 
Manitoba. However, whatever is allotted 
to them, there will be no difficulty in dis- 
posing of it, and what the price will be 
lies with the government. A_ standard 
price is given to agents, and they all 
charge the same. 

Locally the millers are occupied with the 
wheat they have secured. Wheat merchants 
report that, erg | the last few days, de- 
mand for grain has been quieter. ‘ The 
home mills’ price for flour is 62s 6d_ per 
280 lbs. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


The Edinburgh and Leith flour millers 
at their weekly conference fixed regulation 
straight-run flour at 64s per 280 lbs. 
Straight-run bran was quoted at £14 15s 
per ton ex-mill, in not less than ton lots. 
For the best Midlothian oatmeal the mill- 
ers were easier in their ideas by 5s per 280 
Ibs, 95s being the official price. 


THE BAKERS AND WAR FLOUR 

The difficulties in the manufacture of 
bread from the government regulation 
flour during warm weather have been 
brought to the notice of the ministry of 
food by the Glasgow Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation. The deterioration in the keep- 
ing qualities of both bread and flour, they 
point out, is resulting in serious wastage, 
and they ask the food controller to modify 
the regulation with regard to the per- 
centage of extraction from the wheat and 
the addition of other cereals during the 
summer months, as it would mean a con- 
siderable saving to the country. 

The Edinburgh bakers agreed to ask 
the food controller to reduce the extrac- 
tion of flour from wheat to 76 per cent 
during the next three months. These views 
are understood to be supported by millers, 
and the opinion is generally held that it is 
the last 4@5 per cent extraction from 
wheat that is doing the damage, making 
fermentation and, consequently, baking, 
very difficult in hot weather. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 18 


We have been through a week of beauti- 
ful weather and rapid growth of every- 
thing in the country, which tended to make 
trade dull. Importers have practically 
nothing left to part with, and have been 
turning their attention to little odd lots 
wherever obtainable from outside mills, 
and trading a little in offals to help pay 


—. 

e past week has been the dullest since 
the war commenced. Middlemen, who sell 
both foreign and home-made flour, also 
mill offals and other feedingstuffs, report 
it impossible to dispose of any except 
small retail quantities. 

Cattle are all out on the grass, and the 
hot weather, coupled with the patriotic 
desire to reduce consumption, have all 
tended to reduce the consumption of 
bread, with the result that bakers report a 
very dull demand. 


MILL OFFALS 


Although prices are not reduced, the de- 
mand is wretchedly bad and quotations 
would be lower were it not for the fact 
that the output is limited. Good white 
bran is still £16 10s per ton, with pollards 


about the same price. Red bran is £15, 
but there is very little on offer. 

Linseed and cotton cakes are unsalable 
at the asking price of £24 per ton. De- 
corticated cottonseed meal and feeding 
meals of similar class are at £22@23 per 
ton, but the demand is very poor. Indian 
meal has been reduced £2 per ton on the 
week, without finding buyers. 





Scandinavian-American Dividend 


The annual report of the United Steam- 
ship Co., of Copenhagen (Scandinavian- 
American Line), indicates that the com- 
pany derived most of its profit from the 
United States service. For the business 
year 1916 the company declared a divi- 
dend of 35 per cent, compared with 25 per 
cent for the previous year. gross 
revenue was 86,189,228 crowns ($23,098,- 
713) against 64,784,133 crowns, and the 
net profit 23,572,022 crowns, compared 
with 20,537,335. 

The report states that there was some 
improvement in conditions in the course 
of the year, and in the second half they 
were more favorable than they had ever 
been since the beginning of hostilities, 
owing to the removal of the difficulties that 
had hindered direct imports into Denmark. 

The results of thé overseas voyage were 
good, and in addition considerable profits 
were realized from interest and exchange 
operations. In the North American trade 
the passenger traffic both eastward and 
westward was about the same as in the 
preceding year. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the Scandinavian tourist traffic lost 
its international character. The eastward 
cargo traffic gave employment to all the 
tonnage that could be spared, and was 
maintained at the previous year’s level 
until the summer months, when there was a 
considerable decline in the demand for ton- 
nage to Denmark, and a number of ships 
had to be used for full grain cargoes to 
Sweden. The westward traffic was nor- 
mal, Altogether, the trade with America 
was the chief contributor to the good re- 
sults of the year: 





Assets of Insolvents 


The Kell Milling Co. won an interesting 
lawsuit before the Texas Court of Civil 
appeals the other day. A retail grocer 
having become insolvent, a wholesale com- 

any secured from him a bill of sale to all 

is assets and disposed of the stock of 
goods, crediting the proceeds to a fund 
for the benefit of the retailer’s creditors. 
The mill, being a creditor and not having 
participated in these proceedings, gar- 
nished the fund on the ground that the _ 
transfer of the assets was invalid for non- 
compliance with the Texas Bulk Sales act, 
which declares a sale of a stock of mer- 
chandise in bulk to be invalid as against 
the seller’s creditors unless notice of the 
intended sale be first given them. The 
trial court decided the case against the 
mill, on the ground that this was a trans- 
fer for the benefit of creditors, and hence 
not within the statute. 

On appeal, the Court of Civil Appeals 
has réversed the decision, deciding the 
controversy in the mill’s favor, on the 
ground that the bill of sale running to the 
wholesale company was absolute on its 
face, and that there was nothing to show 
that the debtor intended it to operate 
otherwise than as an absolute sale to the 
wholesale company. Mere intention of the 
company to hold the proceeds of the prop- 
erty in trust could not alter the character 
of the transfer to it as being absolute 
within the meaning of the Bulk Sales act. 

The transfer being found to have been 
invalid, the higher court holds that the 
mill was entitled to garnish the proceeds 
of the property in satisfaction of its claim 
against the debtor. , 

A. L. H. Srazer. 
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FALL SEEDING PROBLEMS 


Agricultural Committee of Kansas Council of 
Defense Considers Securing Maximum 
Wheat-Seeding This Autumn 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 16.—The Kan- 
sas State Council of Defense at a special 
meeting recently gave especial considera- 
tion to the problem of securing the maxi- - 
mum seeding of wheat acreage this fall. 
The result of the committee’s work is cov- 
ered in a special report of the agricultural 

roduction committee to the Council of 

fense, and this is here reproduced prac- 
tically in full because of its interest to 
millers in other winter wheat states, where 
substantially the same questions are under 
consideration: 

This report deals almost entirely with 
the wheat situation, it being in the judg- 
ment of the committee the paramount 
problem for consideration. Chairmen of 
the subcommittees who have to do with 
other specific crops are prepared to give 
information respecting their activities A 
brief general summary is believed advis- 
able, as a preliminary. 

ACREAGES PLANTED TO CROPS 


As the planting season is past, the first 
information of importance to the council 
is to know the net results of the spring 
campaign on acreage planted. According 
to the une report of the state board of 
agriculture, supplemented by information 
from special agents sent into the field to 
investigate conditions generally, and from 
farmers, county chairmen, county agents, 
bankers, millers, grain men and others in 
a position to know, there was planted to 
crops in Kansas as many acres in the ag- 
gregate for the year 1917 as in the pre- 
vious year. 

To do this it was necessary for the 
farmers to plant, in addition to the usual 
acreage available for spring crops, most 
of the 6,000,000 acres of land on which 
wheat failed. The committee’s data reveal 
that of the nearly 6,000,000 acres of winter 
wheat that failed, 5,500,000 were planted 
to spring crops, as corn, oats, barley, and 
the sorghums, with the remaining acres 
lying fallow. This is splendid evidence 
that the farmers of Kansas are fully 
awake to the food situation and nobly re- 
sponded to the present emergency, just as 
they have in the past risen to meet unusual 
conditions. The following statement shows 
in detail the acres in the crops named, in 
1916 and 1917, aggregating in each year 
about 18,400,000 acres: 








co Acres wa 
1916 1917 

be, JRE Ce, EE 7,782,570 3,525,320 
GOONEK sa vie wartivsvends 6,964,724 9,200,000 
ND cesses 6 a:b Sig's unio 1,461,127 2,225,414 
EEE ase 64,057 105,800 
RPE eee 376,416 890,000 
Saccharine sorghum 510,536 777,000 
OD “vs cgbessss tase ver < 133,413 369,000 
SUE - . cavaeNckisees teal 1,090,807 1,448,000 
Total® ...cccsececeess 18,383,650 18,540,534 
While these figures indicate that the 


acreage of corn exceeds last year’s by 2,- 
235,000 acres, and barley and oats by 1,277,- 
000, a large percentage of the increase is 
in the western counties where wheat failed, 
where drouth conditions now prevail and 
where recent reports—telegrams and let- 
ters and personal visits by members of the 
eommittee—indicate that much of the bar- 
ley and oats have already completely per- 
ished and that the yields of corn and 
sorghums, corn in particular, are going to 
be substantially reduced if not entirely 
lost unless abundant rains fall within a 
few days. 
FALL WHEAT NOW PARAMOUNT TASK 


The council’s big job now, and possibly 

the biggest that will confront it, as the 
committee sees it, is to aid the farmers of 
the state wherever it can and in every way 
it can, in the planting of a large acreage 
of winter wheat this fall. To accomplish 
this, we must concentrate on these three 
things: (1) the early and thorough prepa- 
ration of the seed bed; (2) the securing of 
an ample supply of good seed; (3) the en- 
couragement of the planting of a large 
acreage. 
To secure definite information as to the 
amount of land it was expected would be 
sown to wheat this fall, and the kind of 
crop it was to follow, the following ques- 
tions were sent out to 5,000 correspondents: 
what is the estimated acreage that will 
probably be sown, and how much will be 
sown on nd now growing corn, on 
stubble, and on fallow land? 

From the more than 2,000 replies re- 
ceived, a summary reveals that 3,315,000 
acres will be planted in corn ground, 
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3,651,000 in stubble, and 1,075,000 in fal- 
low, or a total acreage of 8,042,000 acres. 
About 800,000 acres will be sown after 
other bets 1 such as sorghums, potatoes, 
beans, millet, and on newly broken sod. 
These returns indicate that the farmers 
contemplate sowing a total of about 8,850,- 
000 acres for the state as a whole, which is 
approximately 650,000 less than last fall’s 
sowing, when 9,500,000 acres were seeded. 
The decreased acreage anticipated by re- 
porters is largely 1 iue counties that lost 
their 1917 wheat crop. 


WHEAT ON STUBBLE LAND 

There is an abundance of evidence on 
every hand to show conclusively that 
wheat, when sown on stubble land that was 
plowed in July, produces anywhere from 
5 to 10 bus to the acre more than on the 
same kind of land but which was not 
plowed until September or just before 
planting. In normal times the majority of 
the wheat planted in the state is on Sep- 
tember plowed land. This is the primary 
reason we have such a low acre-yield in 
this state. 

The thing that should be done now is to 
prepare the stubble land early for fall 
sowing of wheat. It is the easiest, the 
most practical and the most inexpensive 
way of substantially increasing the acre- 
yield and the total harvest of wheat in 
this state. It is far more feasible than to 
increase the acreage; with our limited man- 
power and seed. We should first emphasize 
the importance of putting in well what 
wheat we sow, and only put in as much 
as we can plant well. It would be a mis- 
take for any one to advocate putting in 
an extensive acreage at the sacrifice of 
thorough and careful preparation. 

Man-power and horse-power are entirely 
too scarce and valuable to take a chance on 
losing their labor by scattering the wheat 
over a large area rly prepared. This 
year especially, when the seed is very 
scarce and very expensive and when many 
farmers have their entire supply of seed 
to buy, they should give special attention 
to the preparation of the seedbed. The 
Council of Defense ought to exhaust every 
means at its disposal within the next month 
to promote a sentiment in favor of early 
preparation of the seedbed for wheat. 

“Early plowing and early disking” 
should be our slogan. We ought to talk it 
at all times wherever we may be and be- 
fore all kind of audiences. Deep plowing 
in July and early August, and where 
plowing is out of the question, then to disk. 


WHEAT ON CORNSTALK GROUND 
Cornstalk ground, next to summer fal- 
low and early plowing, furnishes the best 
seedbed for wheat. All that can be done 
now until planting time is to see that the 
corn is well tilled and free from weeds, 
and most farmers are doing everything 
that their equipment, time and labor -will 

permit. 

WHEAT ON FALLOW LAND 

The 1,000,000 acres of fallow ground is 

robably double the amount that has ever 

n fallowéed before for wheat. This 
year, wherever wheat was sown on fallow 
land, a good crop has been produced. 
Yields of 25 to 30 bus are being reported 
by isolated farmers in western Kansas ‘who 
sowed on fallow ground. At the Hays 
Station we are producing several thousand 
bushels of wheat on fallow land that will 
make 20 bus to the acre, where other 
methods have resulted in practically 
nothing. 

SEED SUPPLY 

Considerable uneasiness has been mani- 
fest for some time regarding the supply 
of good seed. Many counties of the state 
where an excellent quality of hard wheat 
is grown normally Tost their entire crop 
and will have to import their seed. Less 
than 3,500,000 acres of wheat will be har- 
vested in Kansas this year. A part of this 
is in the eastern third of the state, where 
soft wheat mainly is grown. : 

The committee decided it was highly 
important that as many fields of good 
hard wheat be located and listed for seed 
as possible. Hence, in the last 20 days it 
has undertaken, in co-operation with the 
Agricultural College, the state board of 
agriculture, the government man located 
in Kansas and the agricultural commis- 
sioner of the Santa Fe, to locate farmers 
producing pure hard red winter wheat. 

Twenty-odd men were assigned to this 
task. Four men in four motor-cars were 
assigned to each county, beginning on the 
southern border and working northward. 


Care was exercised to ascertain fields that 


were free from rye and other varieties of 
wheat. Names of the farmers have been 
ascertained and the estimated number of 
bushels each will have for sale, aggre- 
gating for the whole 4,670,000 bus of good 


OBSTACLES TO INCREASING ACREAGE 

The primary obstacle standing in the 
way of the planting of 10,000,000 acres of 
wheat is the cost of providing seed wheat 
and the difficulty of securing it. As stated 
before, the counties that lost their wheat 
crop this year are the counties that report 
a probable reducéd acreage this fall. The 
main reasons for this are lack of seed and 
ae of money with which to buy expensive 


Even men accustomed to sowing 1,000 to 
1,500 acres and who lost their wheat this 
year are hesitating to pay $2.50@3 bu for 
seed and, ceamhapsiasth » are showing a 
tendency to curtail their normal acreage. 
Many of the wheat growers of the state are 
tenant farmers, and it is going to be up to 
the landlords or some one else to furnish 
the seed or the collateral or take a part of 
the risk if we are going to get out even a 
normal acreage, to say nothing about in- 
creasing the acreage. 

SEED SHORTAGE 

Our investigations indicate that some 
40 counties do not expect to raise enough 
wheat for seed. Based on the area sown 
last year, and estimating a bushel to the 
acre as the average requirement in sowing, 
between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 bus of 
seed will have to be shipped into deficient 
counties. Our studies further indicate that 
the payment on about two-fifths of this 
quantity will have to be deferred until the 
1918 harvest. 

The 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 bus of wheat 
for seed that will need to be imported to 
these counties should be contracted for at 
once from the farmers who are producing 

seed. Otherwise it is going to be 
moved through the regular channels and 
mixed with the seed from inferior fields, 
and Kansas will lose its chance to secure a 
first-class seed supply. This seed must be 
reserved now before the wheat gets away 
from us. This will require quick action, 
as it is not likely to be in the hands of 
farmers very long. The crop in the coun- 
ties raising a surplus has been or is now 
being harvested, and threshing will soon 
begin. 

SEED SITUATION SERIOUS 

Kansas cannot expect at the outside a 
wheat crop this year of more than about 
42,000,000 bus. This amount in itself is 
less than the average annual consumption 
of our flour mills alone. With the world’s 
need for wheat and the keen competition 
for it, the urgent need for making sure of 
our seed is apparent. If we are to sow 
10,000,000 acres,—and the world has a 
right to expect that Kansas, the nation’s 
premier wheat state, will in this emer- 
gency sow that much,—it will mean an 
amount equivalent to one-fourth of this 
year’s crop. 

Although not within the province of the 
committee to work out a plan for dealing 
with the seed problem, it begs leave to sug- 
gest that deficient counties, to maintain 
last fall’s acreage, will need to import seed 
that will cost probably not less than 
$4,000,000 and may amount to $7,500,000, 
depending on the exact quantity and the 
price per bushel. It is estimated that 
three-fifths of the amount will be prompt- 
ly paid for on delivery, as the majority of 
the farmers are abundantly able financially 
to do so. 

There are three ways to finance the seed 
proposition: by the state, the counties and 
individuals, and embracing a combination 
of these. Terms to renters must be liberal, 
if a maximum acreage is sown. If the 
crop of next year should be an average in 
production, the wheat raised in two coun- 
ties of the state would equal if not exceed 
the total outlay for financing the seed this 
fall. An investment of, say, $5,000,000 
for seed may return wheat valued con- 
servatively at $60,000,000. 

It is a prime duty for Kansas to sow 
10,000,000 acres of wheat. Every farmer 
having a well-prepared seedbed should be 

rovided with the necessary seed, whether 

e can pay for it or not, subject to such 
terms as local county organizations de- 
termine. 

If the war is to be won with food, Kan- 
sas has a heavy responsibility. As the 
leading wheat state, her obligation is great 
to p uce breadstuffs in the largest pos- 
sible quantities. The first essential to this 
is a large acreage sown on the best seedbed 
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that can be made ready: We should soy 
at least 10,000,000 acres, which is little 
more than was sown last fall. 

“Business as usual” does not apply {) 
the agricultural industry in this emer. 
gency. Unusual measures must be em. 
ployed to accomplish the end sought, anq 
these measures must be taken at once if 
we are to succeed in rendering the service 
to humanity that the nation and our allies 
have a right to expect. 





— 


Special Notices 


——— 


The rate for advertisements in this de. 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 1) cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50: cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be jn- 
serted at the line rate, but. will -be chargeq 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia) 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. P 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. : 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 











in the issue of the following Wednesday, 


Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








ENGINEER LOCKING FOR A STEADY 
position in flour mill may address 744, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR PACKERS WANTED AT ONCE; 
good pay and steady employment. Address 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 








WE NEED ONE OR TWO GOOD SALEs- 
men who are acquainted in territories we 
have open in west central states. Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER WANTED FOR 125-BBL 
mill; steady employment and good salary; 
state experience and salary expected. Ad- 
dress 761, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MILLER WANTED FOR 800-BBL ROLLED 
oats mill; excellent opportunity for right 
man; state experience fully and salary 
expected. Address 720, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











LARGE CENTRAL STATES MILL, MAKING 
both spring and winter flour, desires to 
form brokerage sales connection for New 
York City. Address 749, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — SALES-MANAGER; SPRING 
wheat mill enjoying good business wants 
man who can produce results; must know 











something of mill accounting. Address 
744, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
‘ WANTED—HIGH CLASS TRAVELLING 
salesman with knowledge of burlap and 
cotton bags, to travel in Iowa, Nebraska 


ete. 


and Kansas; state age, experienc 
Miller, 


Address 737, 
Minneapolis. 


care Northwestern 





WANTED—SALES-MANAGER FOR LARGE 


manufacturing and jobbing house; one who 
of fiour, 


understands buying and selling 
feed and grain; letter of application must 
state references, experience and salary ex- 


pected; rio investment necessary. The A!l- 
bert H. Buehrle Co., Youngstown, Ohiv. 





MILL CHEMIST WANTED—WE WANT A 
first-class man to take full charge o! our 
laboratory; must be thoroughly experi- 
enced in mill work; good salary to 
right man; give full record and references 
in first letter; correspondence confidential. 
Address 394, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


the 








WANTED—BY ABOUT AUG. 1, AN ENER- 
getic salesman to cover Montana and part 
of Washington for a Montana mill enJjoy- 
ing a good reputation and lucrative busi- 
ness; only man of good habits and address 
who can hold our trade and expand it need 
apply. Address 726, .care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


— 








AS MILL CHEMIST; HAVE HAD CONSID- 
erable experience; can come at any time. 
Address 727, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS HEAD 
miller, 75 to 150-bbl mill; when in nee 
of a first-class miller you will make = 
mistake in addressing 728, care Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN UP-TO-DATE —_ 
with, good trade, by man experience= 3. 
mills 50 to 4,000 bbls; can get results; irs 
class references from former employers. 
Address Box 55, Northville, 8. D. 





Leal 
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y MILLER IN MILL UNDER 500 
SO first in small mill; Kansas 
or Missouri preferred; failure of crop 
makes change necessary, Address 735, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ON WANTED AS HEAD MILLER 
os IT; -year-old miller with 30 years’ ex- 
perience; can furnish Al references; have 
tools and can make mill correct. Address 
747, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








HEAD MILLER WHO HAS HAD CHARGE 


ills up to 2,500 bbis will consider 
ning change; have charge of 1,000-bbil 
hard and soft wheat mill at present. Ad- 
dress 784, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis. . 


‘ION WANTED AS HEAD MILLER 

Oe sag size mill up to 400 bbis by miller 

who can show results both in spring and 

winter Wheat milling; Northwest pre- 

ferred, Address 751, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 31 
ears of age, acquainted with the trade 
jin eastern Iowa and western Illinois, wants 
position with good mill; can give best of 
references, Address 733, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


OFFICE MAN FAMILIAR WITH MILLING 
and elevator books and system; stenogra- 
pher with traffic, tariff and sales experi- 
ence, desires connection with good concern; 
best of references. Address 739, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














‘BY OFFICE MAN EXPERIENCED IN THE 


milling and grain business; competent to 
take charge of office and assist in the prac- 
tical management of' mill operation or 
sales department. Address 758, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION IN 150 TO 300-BBL 
mill as head miller; 38 years old, use no 
liquor; own tools to keep mill in repair; 
good clean-up and first-class goods; good 
wages expected; now employed. Address 
W. H. Neelen, Box 240, Kimball, S. D. 
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FOR SALE—OWING TO THE DEATH OF 
both of the partners, Columbia Milling Co. 
offers for sale its modern, up-to-date steam 
flour mill, 175 bbls capacity, McFeely 
oscillator system; grinds both spring and 
winter wheat; milling-in-transit privilege; 
located in Lancaster County, richest agri- 
cultural county in United States, in town 
of 13,000; large local wheat supplies and 
large local trade; will sell at sacrifice to 
quick buyer to close out estate. Address 
A. L. Purple, Columbia, Pa, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—PARTNER TO TAKE FOURTH 
or half share in good 125-bbl steam mill at 
Odessa, Minn; must be practical miller 
with $2,000 to $4,000 cash, or will sell 
all cheap, or will exchange for land or 
stock of goods. Fred Robinson, Dunker- 
ton, Iowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








BOILER WANTED—75 TO 100 H-P; MUST 
stand Hartford inspection for 125 lbs work- 
ing pressure and be complete with fixtures. 
Baker Light & Power Co., Baker, Mont. 





WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF 
good mill or elevator for sale; send de- 
scription and cash price; state when pos- 
session can be given. Northwestern Busi- 
ness Agency, 560 Kasota Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 





FOR SALE—NORDYKE & MARMON 9x30 
double roller mills, Nordyke & Marmon 
4x17 square sifters, Nordyke & Marmon 
purifiers, Perfection dust collectors No. 34 
to No. 39, and a miscellaneous lot of reels 
and purifiers. Address Geo. P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo, 





HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE EX- 
perience, wants position in good town, 
Minnesota or Nebraska; three years in 
present place; experienced in mills 100 to 
500 bbls; various systems and wheat; good 
recommendations; must have two to three 
weeks’ notice. Address 731, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


I AM LOOKING FOR A POSITION AS 
grain buyer or assistant manager in a lum- 
ber yard; can furnish good recommenda- 
tions; I am capable to direct a good or- 
chestra; play E-flat clarinet in band, and 
can lead orchestra as first violin player. 
Please write to C. Bertelsen, Fairfax, 











Minn., manager Farmers’ Co-operative Ele- 
vator. 

WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
and accountant, or any office work, by an 
elderly man who is quite capable of doing 
as good work as a younger employee; have 


spent practically the whole of life in mill- 
ing and grain business; can produce best 
of references as to character and ability; 
am married, but willing to go anywhere. 
Address 740, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH MILL 
owners requiring the services of a reliable 
and experienced man to take full control 
of the selling end of their business; will 
guarantee results if given a free hand and 
mill is in good condition and well located; 
Kansas’ preferred; all correspondence 
strictly confidential; first-class references. 
Address 393, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SALES-MANAGER, BMPLOYED, DESIRES 
connection with paying mill up to 3,000 
bbls, having distinctive, popular brands; 
successful record, highest references, wide 
acquaintance; capable handling big sales 
organization; fully understands develop- 
ment of both domestic and export trade; 
only high-class proposition considered. 
Address 392, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MAN IN THE LATE FORTIES SEEKS 
Position with reputable milling company, 
500 to 5,000. bbis, as manager, assistant 
manager, sales-manager or district man- 
ager; active, capable, with broad experi- 











ence in domestic and foreign markets; well 
recommended; prefer Northwest or West; 
also acquainted with soft wheat milling; 
employed, but wish to make change; all 


replies confidential. Address 743, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION BY ALL AROUND 
grain and mill office man, 28 years of age, 
married and good habits; have had 12 
years’ experience in grain and mill office; 
am acquainted with all phases of the busi- 
ness from the managing end and can fill 
any position in the office; speak, read and 
write both German and English, fluently; 
Prefer position in a mill of 150 to 500 bbis, 
where ability is appreciated, with chances 
of getting a working interest in the firm; 
will go anywhere, but prefer the North- 
west, as I believe future prospects of the 
business to be more Promising in that 
field; any liveable salary considered, until 
ability has been demonstrated; am, at 
Present, holding good position, but desire 
change; reasons freely given on request; 
what have you to offer? For further in- 
formation address 757, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








FOR SALE—ONE PRACTICALLY NEW 
Twin City cross compound engine, rope 
drive, in perfect condition; size 14 and 28 
by 36 inches, capable of developing from 
300 to 380 h-p; only run about four years; 
also one 500 h-p Cochrane feed water 
heater, one Twin City belt drive con- 
denser, two tubular boilers 64 inches by 
18 feet, licensed for 125 lbs steam pres- 
sure; one Smith Vale steam-driven fire 
pump; one belt drive boiler feed pump, 
together with all steam gauges, vacuum 
gauges, piping, fittings, and everything 
that goes with a first-class steam plant; 
this is no junk, but a first-class steam 
plant in every respect; reason for selling, 
have put in electric power. Address Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 





Unhappy is the head 
which wearsa crown. 


Happy is the head which 

knows every day the 

- wheat received, the 
wheat ground. 


The road to happiness, 
Richardson Auto- 
matic Scales. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
ean Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam; one Fairbanks gasoline engine, 
8h.-p. OC. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Minnesota. . 








Northwestern 
National 
Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Capital, - - $4,000,000 
Surplus, - - $2,000,000 


For Handling Grain 


There’s nothing equal to Caldwell’s 
Helicoid. This screw conveyor is regu- 
larly made from 4-inch to 16-inch diam- 
eter, capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per 
hour. Helicoid occupies less space, re- 
quires less power to operate, costs less 
to begin with and less to maintain 
than any other form of grain conveyor. 
Supplied with or without steel boxes. 
Large stock of standard sizes always 
on hand. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 
New York: Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 
Church St. 





Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 


With our modern equipment we economically manufacture 
First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator Heads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 








Let Your Next Truck be a 
%& ton to 5 ton 6 practical 
capacity sizes 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO. 


Oo ; ‘ Pontiac, Mich. New York 
San Francisco Philadelphia 








Estabrook Pats you on a wheat 
millin 
Laboratory oiiaity with the 
Service biggest mills in 
the world. 


The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








POR SALE, TRADE OR LEASE—125-BBL 
ane Dower Kansas mill, stone building, 
— System, all in good repair, located in 
of ‘wheat at ai uation 2,000; plenty 

rion, Ka: m: door, C. E, Pierce, 


MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
The Flour Mill and Grain Auditors, Sys- 
tematizers, Etc. We specialize in these lines 
and have a separate department in our bus- 
iness handling same exclusively. Correspon- 


dence invited. WINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











A Doctor in Your Mill 


A lot of mills need a doctor—some 
one to point out and remedy their 
defects. That is our one aim. 
The Fraser Bolter goes a long way 
toward the correct method of 
milling. 


THE FRASER CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
We build mills—good ones, too. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





their respective fields. 





Naught But The Finest 


We buy only the finest wheat, and prepare it in a mill that is one of the 
model mills of the country. Our millers are experts with years of experience. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that COMPETITION (hard spring wheat) and 
KISMET (soft winter wheat) are flours that meet every requirement in 
Your own tests will prove that for purity, uniform- 
ity, quality and satisfactory results, KISMET and COMPETITION have no 
equals. Write us for complete information. 


Mixed Car Shipments When Desired 
Elevator Capacity, 750,000 bushels 


Noblesville ( | Y Milling Co. 


Noblesville ea 





Mill Capacity, 1200 barrels daily 


Indiana,U.S.A. 














An Attractive Brand for a Flour of Quality 





S FIRST PATENT °: 
QsHen 





99 ‘ 





The flour that is made 
for baking results and 
delivers the goods. It 
pleases our patrons—it 
will please you. 





_ The Goshen Milling Co. 


Goshen, Indiana 


Why We Solicit 
Your Patronage 


First: Natural location; heart of soft wheat 
territory. 

Second: Railroad facilities; no mill enjoys 
better shipping advantages. 

Third: Daily capacity 3,000 barrels, assures 
you of quick shipments. 

Fourth: Uniform flour, not only holds estab- 
lished trade but steadily increases it. 

Fifth: Mixed cars, soft winter wheat, hard 
winter wheat, spring wheat, plain and 
self-rising flours. 

Sixth: Exclusive territorial arrangement, 
which gives you protection after you 
have established trade. 





Weinvite the 
tpveahiatie Acme-Evans Company 
of our claims. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








BLISH MILLING COMPANY, *txotana 














“Our Export Experience is Broad. Our 
Brands are known in all countries which 
import American Flour.” 


(Millers for Nine Generations) 


















° { f Spring and Winte 
Mixed Cars Wheat Flour o2: 


and Feed 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 











Rations that are Scientifically 
Write for our plan of direct adver- 
tising through our dealer agents. It brings 
the Feeder right to your store and permits 
him to thoroughly test Homco Mixed Feeds 
without one penny of cost to him or to you. 


AMERICAN HOMINY COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Are you a car lot buyer of Flour? Shall we 
mail or express you sample of 


Perfection 


SUCKOW COMPANY, Franklin, Ind. 
Capacity 400 Bbis. 











“TOM THUMB” 


The shortest of all “Short Patents’’ 


“ROYAL MAIL” 


High grade “Standard Patent” 


Milled from Finest 
Hard Wheat 


Strict Uniformity —Quick Delivery—No Transfer 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg, Indiana 
























